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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION’ 


By Senator ELBERT D. THOMAS 
UTAH, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, UNITED STATES SENATE 


FrepERAL aid for education needs no de- 
fense before a group of this kind. I am not 
coing to spend my time attempting to show 
you that the necessity is with us, that the 
time has come in our constitutional and fed- 
eral development, that aid on a nation-wide 
basis is essential in guaranteeing an equal 
opportunity for the fundamentals of ordi- 
nary education to all the people of America. 
You have had before you for some time now 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill and the 
Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher substitute. You 
have also had before you the Reeves report, 
which is the basis for the substitute. In 
addition to that, you have had before you 
for over a year the findings of the Commit- 
tee on Edueation and Labor made as a result 
of its hearings on Senate Bill 419. These 
things are now historical, and the need for 
federal aid is made apparent, not only senti- 
mentally but also realistically because there 
is not equal economice ability in all the states 
of this vast nation. 

The substitute bill stands before you al- 
most without valid eriticism in educational 
theory consistent with our federal system. 
The substitute has the support of practically 
all the educational associations in our coun- 
try. There are one or two branches of edu- 
cational thought in the nation which reflect 
some sort of fear about the Federal Govern- 
lent getting too close to education in the 

' Address before the First General Evening Ses- 


sion of the National Education Association, Hippo- 
drome, New York City, June 27, 1938. 





states and in the communities. This fear to 
the thoughtful has been completely allayed 
beeause no person in approaching the ques- 
tion of federal aid would attempt to over- 
come what has been one of the basic ideas of 
American government, the local control of 
education. 

I think that I expressed as well as it can 
be done for us to-night the basic govern- 
mental theory in regard to education in 
America when I wrote my bill proposing to 
create a Department of Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare and wrote into it the following 
two sentences : 

The Department of Education and Public Wel- 
fare shall promote, aid, encourage, and develop the 
educational and public-welfare facilities of the 
Nation. This Act shall be construed as intending to 
secure to the several States, Territories, possessions, 
and the District of Columbia control of their educa- 
tional and publie-welfare facilities within their re- 
spective jurisdictions and to preserve local initiative 
in the operation of schools. 


American education based upon the great 
public school system nevertheless recognizes 
the place for the home, the church and pri- 
vate organizations in our educational sys- 
tem. The endowed schools are too well 
established and functioning too well for the 
benefit of America ever to attempt to do 
anything but to aid them in a better func- 
tioning of their contributions to American 
life. The church schools have found their 
place in the American system and are con- 
tributing to the evolution and development 
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of their own objectives, as well as the 
growth and development of American de- 
mocracy. The home, too, through such 
agencies as the Parent Teachers Association, 
and as a result of the thoroughly democratic 
manner in which teachers in our public 
schools are trained and selected, is contrib- 
uting its share to the proper growth and de- 
velopment of our nation. The great problem 
—which is a fundamental problem of a 
democracy—of preserving the individual 
that he might attain the maximum of poten- 
tial enlargement and always in theory and 
practice stressing the importance of main- 
taining the concept of the individual, that 
the welfare of the citizen shall be the reason 
for government; and at the same time devel- 
oping the community so that it will exert the 
influence of society upon the individual and 
thus temper him that his aims and activities 
shall be bent toward social helpfulness. 
Education’s task is to serve the leaven that 
will preserve the individual yet mold him to 
a thoughtfulness of his place as one of many 
others. That is democracy’s mission. 

Was there ever a time for a greater need ? 
Pay attention to world trends and see if 
those ideals and those ideas which have made 
us a nation stand in danger. As a reader of 
history I count the American experiment 
definitely worth while. This land is one 
where many peoples and cultures mingle and 
from the contributions of all receive an 
enhanced appreciation of each. As one who 
has been made by America—who is a prod- 
uct, or should I say a victim, of our Ameri- 
ean public school system—I count this land 
blessed and its ideals and ideas worthy of 
preservation. And in the preservation of 
those ideas and ideals I count our schools 
the greatest contributor. Can government 
ever have a greater function that that of its 
own preservation? Education is the path 
democracy treads. Propaganda is the way of 
the dictator and dictatorships. And there 
is, ladies and gentlemen, a vast difference. 
Shall the people learn the truth, be free to 
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express it, discover it, expand it and use it, 
or shall they just be given what is for their 
good? Thoughtful American citizens de- 
mand the first. He who would destroy 
democracy in America will picture as attrac. 
tive the second. Equality of early educa. 
tional opportunity offers democracy’s great- 
est chance. 

Conditions are not perfect, but ideals 
controlling and governing education in 
America are more widely and universally 
accepted to-day than they ever were before. 
In fact, educators are in reality a unit when 
it comes to these things; all recognize the 
place for the home, the place for the church, 
the place for the endowed private institu- 
tion and the place for the public school in 
our educational scheme. There is in reality 
no conflict. The great American govern- 
ment settled the question once and for all 
that it was possible even in the individual 
for many loyalties to exist without produc- 
ing an inconsistency. Thus, all contribute 
for the building of our nation. American 
citizenship has become so complex that we 
no longer divide our all into those things 
which are to be rendered unto Caesar and to 
those which are to be rendered unto God. 
American citizenship has now evolved to the 
place that even in our constitutional system 
itself the complexity of the citizen is recog- 
nized, for in the fourteenth amendment we 
laid down the principle that persons born 
in the United States, and under its juris- 
diction, are citizens of the United States and 
of the state wherein they reside. There are, 
you see, at least two political loyalties in 
each of us and there is no conflict. With the 
adoption of that principle of citizenship 
came a tremendous significance to our con- 
stitutional scheme and new America has its 
beginning with that theory. 

You see, we fought our Civil War because 
men could not see that a person had a dual 
loyalty. For the first seventy-five years of 
our national development, concepts in re- 
gard to sovereignty controlled the thinking 
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of all our statesmen. The Constitution itself 
was a symbol of sovereignty and so were the 
constitutions of every individual state, and 
therein came the clash. ‘‘Sovereignty is 
indivisible,’? said Webster. ‘‘Sovereignty 
is surely indivisible,’’ said Calhoun. ‘‘Sov- 
ereignty must therefore rest in the nation,”’ 
said Webster. ‘‘Sovereignty must therefore 
rest in the state,’’ said Calhoun. And then 
we fought. 

A better light dawned, and wiser heads, 
after the shedding of our brothers’ blood, 
realized that we were fighting over a prin- 
ciple that need not be, and we learned that 
our federal system could be preserved 
through the creation of a dual citizenship 
without loss to either state or nation, but 
with benefit to them both. 

Since I do not have to convert you to the 
necessity for federal aid for education, prob- 
ably I can with advantage to all present 
trace our constitutional development and 
thereby emphasize not only the need but 
even justify in our constitutional scheme 
the desirability of a step which we will be 
taking when federal aid becomes an accom- 
plished fact. This seems necessary to do 
because the thoughtless among the critics of 
federal aid for education assert that federal 
aid is contrary to our states’ rights theory, 
that federal aid means federal control. And 
some even go so far as to call the whole idea 
unconstitutional. 

Various thinkers approach our constitu- 
tional development in different ways. I like 
to do it in this way: The Constitution came 
into being that moment that various men 
throughout our thirteen colonies recognized 
the fact that there were some things which 
were of common concern to all the colonies. 
It was that thought that made us a nation. 
As I told our friends in Boston during their 
last Bunker Hill celebration, in April of 
1775 we had Lexington and Concord; in 
May we had the meeting of the Second Con- 
tinental Congress; in June we had Bunker 
Hill; in July we had Washington taking 
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command of the army of the United States 
at Cambridge. Those four steps are history. 
Their significance is the thing which I would 
stress to-night. Lexington and Concord 
were Massachusetts incidents. The meeting 
of the Second Continental Congress was a 
reaffirmation of the fact on the part of the 
leaders in all the colonies that there were 
elements in the various local conflicts that 
were of common concern. Bunker Hill was 
therefore the first fight after the discovery 
of this concept. By that fight the de facto 
government of the United States came into 
existence, and Washington the following 
month ratified that concept in accepting the 
command of the Army of the United States. 
The Declaration of Independence in the fol- 
lowing July turned the de facto United 
States Government into a de jure govern- 
ment, and the American nation was born. 
As the nation grew, written descriptions of 
these fundamental concepts were created by 
the preparation of the Articles of Federa- 
tion and our Constitution. This gave us a 
federal system creating one out of many but 
based upon the theory that each state should 
take care of its local affairs, but the nation 
should take care of those affairs which were 
of common concern to all. And our federal 
system based upon this simple concept 
actually existed before our Constitution and 
was the mother of it, not its child, as so many 
seemed to think. To-day this distinction is 
not essential because both mother and child 
are fused in the dim past. 

But in the beginning a national citizen- 
ship was not thought of. The Constitution 
remained a symbol of sovereignty, thought 
of more or less as a static affair. Then it 
evolved into a living organism, much as a 
result of changing concepts in the world and 
as a result of judicial review and Marshall’s 
great reasoning in expounding the doctrines 
of a Constitution that was established to 
endure through the ages. Then came the 
Civil War. Then came the concept of a 
dual citizenship. And to-day no longer is 
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the Constitution a mere symbol of sov- 
ereignty; no longer is our Constitution a 
mere embodiment of a living organism ; but 
to-day it has become in very deed the com- 
panion of the American people in the accom- 
plishment of their objectives. Thus it is not 
only the word and the letter of the law, but 
it is its living spirit. 

Now let us turn to the growth of some of 
our national educational habits as they have 
relation to our constitutional 
development. Federal aid for education is 
not new. That which has been done has in 
no sense harmed the local control or marred 
our Constitution’s spirit, and that which 
is about to be done must in no sense harm 
the local control or mar our Constitution’s 


evolved in 


choicest principles. 

It was in Buchanan’s administration, I 
believe, that the first bill to create the land 
grant colleges was introduced. You all 
know how our country had grown politically 
and economically, how the movement to the 
West carried the ideals of the American 
educational system, but not the facilities for 
its preservation. My own state and territory 
reflect the theory very well, for the second 
act of our Territorial Legislature created 
the university which became one of the first 
to be established west of the Mississippi and 
one of the earliest to inaugurate the coedu- 
cational system. 

You will remember that after the bill 
creating the land grant colleges passed Con- 
gress President Buchanan vetoed the bill on 
the seore that there was no provision in the 
Constitution of the United States for federal 
aid for education. But with the coming of 
Lineoln and with the necessities growing 
out of or incident to the Civil War, Lineoln 
found a sanction in our Constitution and 
signed the bill and our land grant institu- 
tions became a fact. Probably this act of 
Lincoln’s has meant more to the growth and 
development of American democracy than 
any other single act. When one realizes 
what has been accomplished in research 
alone by the great institutions which have 
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evolved from this simple act of Lincoln’s, 
sanctioned undoubtedly as an act consistent 
with the national defense provision of the 
Constitution, one realizes its importance not 
only to our country but to the whole world. 
Yet if we had remained strict construction- 
ists in constitutional theory, if we had con- 
ceived our Constitution as a mere symbol of 
sovereignty and the division of rights merely 
between the state and the nation, we could 
not have taken this great step. But on 
analysis we see that what was taking place 
was merely the same as that which took place 
when our nation came into existence. Lin- 
coln discovered one more thing which had 
been conceived of as being merely of local 
concern actually to have been something of 
national concern. Pause long enough and 
consider, if you will, the retarded growth of 
our country had Lincoln persisted in main- 
taining Buchanan’s constitutional outlook! 

That also is the story of the building of 
our railroads. That also is the story of the 
evolution of federal relief and federal aid for 
the distressed. We must remember that dur- 
ing the extremely hard times of Cleveland’s 
administration, when the farms throughout 
the Mississippi Valley were left so dry and 
desolate that even seed crops were not pre- 
served, a bill was introduced into Congress 
to provide for federal aid to farmers, but 
Cleveland vetoed that bill as a strict con- 
structionist on the theory that the govern- 
ment of the United States was set up to be 
supported by the people and not to support 
the people of the United States. But with 
the growth of the need for relief and the de- 
velopment of the cooperative activities be- 
tween the state and the nation has come, of 
course, the necessary change. Yet who to- 
day would call Buchanan or Cleveland 
illogical? Constitutional development is not 
a matter always of logic; there come times 
when it is a matter of necessity. 

It is in keeping with the necessities of the 
times that we turn to federal aid for educa- 
tion. It is in keeping with this evolving 
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, theory of cooperation between the state and American democracy, resting upon the 
t 2 the nation that we to-day justify that aid. theory of a trained citizenry, a citizenry 
It is in keeping with the growth and de- growing into more complex activities as time 
it ; velopment and the meaning of American goes on, conscious of the worth of that 


citizenship and the relation of that citizen- American democracy both to himself and to 
ship to the theory that education is basic the world, marches on with the growth and 
in American democracy that we extend now development of our Constitution. Thus 


f E the cooperative spirit and justify federal aid federal aid, viewed as a cooperative activity, 
y Y on the seore that all persons born in the cooperative on the part of the state and the 
d United States shall have an equal opportu- nation; cooperative on the part of the state, 





nity in the attainment of the fundamentals the nation and the citizen; cooperative in 
of education. the development of our constitutional scheme 

In the substitute Harrison-Thomas- in harmony with Marshall’s great notion 
Fletcher bill educational needs are recog- that the Constitution was set up to endure 
nized as having broadened. If the various through the ages, and in harmony, too, with 


] ' states have developed a system of adult edu- our present-day enlightened concept of that 
f cation, that is recognized as a legitimate Constitution as the companion of the people 
d need. If the various states are taking care in the accomplishment of their objectives— 
f of handicapped and backward children, that I repeat, federal aid for education viewed 
_ is recognized as a legitimate activity. Ifthe in this sense finds its place and keeps its 
“ various states are doing work for kinder- place in the development of American de- 
. vartens, that too is recognized as a legitimate mocracy. We may even go farther—it is 
. activity. a base upon which that democracy rests. 
Thus, we see the citizen in his varied Both reason and purpose underlie Amer- 
if activities has come into the educational pic- ican democracy, both reason and purpose 
‘a ture. If the nation has an emergency the’ will preserve it, but it is only through the 
: citizen, no matter how far removed from that medium of trained minds and trained per- 
. emergency, is discovered and he is told that sons that reason and purpose, and there- 
d he must contribute to that which is the con- fore democracy, can be maintained. Fellow 
. cern of all. Publie education is in this way teachers, that is your mission. That you 
” justified. Federal aid to all the citizens may better fulfil your mission through fed- 
ut can also in this way be justified. eral aid will be our task. 
i- 
- 
ye PROBLEMS FACING PROFESSIONAL 
‘ ORGANIZATIONS’ 
“ By Dr. WILLARD E. GIVENS 
: EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of On behalf of the National Education — bers of the Executive Committee, the Board 
0- Association, I take this opportunity to ex- of Trustees and the Board of Directors for 
d press sincere appreciation to President their wise guidance and counsel. We owe 
ot Woodruff for her inspiring leadership dur- much to the secretaries of state teachers 
es ing the year. We are indebted to the mem- associations for their most helpful coopera- 
¥ 1 A davenn: tials Us Miamaaienlaiine Macleod tion and to state superintendents, to presi- 
the National Education Association, Hippodrome, ents of state teachers associations and to 
a- thousands of outstanding educational lead- 


New York City, June 29, 1938. 
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ers in our classrooms and administrative and 
supervisory offices throughout the country 
for their helpful suggestions and construc- 
tive criticisms. We express appreciation to 
the delegates of the Representative Assem- 
bly and to each of the 195,605 members for 
support and cooperation. We are deeply 
indebted to all members of the headquarters 
staff for their constant help and loyal coop- 
eration. 

As we gather here in the world’s greatest 
modern city for our seventy-sixth annual 
convention, may I remind you that our 
association was founded eighty-one years 
ago by T. W. Valentine, president of the 
New York State Teachers Association, with 
the cooperation of D. B. Hagar, president 
of the Massachusetts Teachers Association. 

State teachers associations were organized 
rapidly between 1845, when the New York 
and Rhode Island State Teachers Associa- 
tions were formed, and 1857, when the 
National Education Association was organ- 
ized. During this brief span of twelve 
years, twenty-three state teachers organiza- 
tions came into being. All these twenty- 
three state organizations were invited to 
attend the meeting at which our national 
association was formed, but only ten par- 
ticipated. They were: Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. 

The meeting at which our national asso- 
ciation was formed was held in Philadelphia 
in 1857. The second meeting was held in 
Cincinnati. 
on this occasion was Horace Mann, who came 


The most prominent speaker 


from Antioch College to deliver his famous 
address, ‘‘The Teacher’s Motive.’’ Before 
the next annual meeting, which was held in 
the city of Washington, Horace Mann’s 
labor for education had ended. 

As we look back over the history of the 
eighty-one years of our association, we see 
the development of a great educational sys- 


tem in our democracy. We can justly at- 
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tribute much of the leadership for this 
development to the men and women who, 
through the years, have carried responsibili- 
ties in our national organization. 

The purpose of the National Education 
Association, as stated in its federal charter, 
is: ‘‘To elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the teaching profession and 
promote the cause of education throughout 
the United States.’’ During the history of 
our association, from its founding previous 
to the Civil War up until the beginning of 
the world war, its membership never reached 
10,000. In 1917, the headquarters office was 
moved to Washington, its program of service 
expanded, and a vigorous campaign to in- 
crease its membership was inaugurated 
under the wise guidance of Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree. Under his leadership, our asso- 
ciation grew to be the largest professional 
organization in the world. On May 31, 
1938, the paid membership of our associa- 
tion was 195,605, which is the largest paid 
membership in its history. 

From the first, our association has been in- 
terested in a broad program of public educa- 
tion. The association has worked constantly 
and intelligently in behalf of teachers’ sal- 
aries. In 1870 the average annual salary of 
teachers in the United States was $189. In 
1917 it was $655. In 1931 it was $1,440. 
During the economic struggle through which 
we have been passing it has declined to 
$1,227. The strongest influence in increas- 
ing the salary of teachers in this country 
has been the research and dissemination of 
facts throughout the years by the National 
Education Association. We believe that our 
democracy can not afford to place in a single 
classroom any teacher who is not competent 
and well paid. 

For more than fifty years our association 
has been fighting for tenure. In 1917 only 
five states had tenure laws. Twenty-seven 
states have now freed their teachers from 
the necessity of annual appointments and 
protect them against unfair dismissals. If 
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our schools are to continue to play their part 
in maintaining free democratic government 
we must have tenure for teachers. We must 
have tenure legislation which will protect 
all efficient teachers in their efforts to serve 
their nation loyally and courageously. We 
will not stop our work for tenure until the 
teachers in every state have tenure protec- 
tion. 

Our association was a pioneer in advocat- 
ing adequate retirement allowance for 
teachers. Twenty-one years ago only five 
states had retirement systems. Now twenty- 
nine states have retirement laws. Our goal 
is forty-eight states, our territories and 
other possessions. We will not lessen our 
efforts until our goal is reached. 

Since its organization in 1857, our asso- 
ciation has been working in the public rela- 
tions field, building good-will and financial 
support for the public schools of our coun- 
try. Through its conventions, through its 
publication of more than 150 million im- 
pression pages per year, through lay maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio programs, speeches 
and personal contacts, a constant and vigor- 
ous program of public relations is consist- 
ently and constantly carried on in behalf 
of our schools. Our association now has 
four nation-wide radio broadcasts each week 
during the regular school year—two in co- 
operation with the National Broadcasting 
Company and two with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

We have worked vigorously for better 
professional preparation for teachers. In 
1917 there were only twenty-five four-year 
State teachers colleges in our country. To- 
day there are more than 150. During the 
past twenty years, annual attendance at 
Summer schools on the college level has in- 
creased from 40,000 to 400,000, an increase 
due largely to the attendance of teachers. 

Our association has, from the earliest 
days, been interested in increasing the qual- 
ity of instruction in the classroom not only 
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through better preparation of teachers but 
through improvement of the curriculum. 

The Report of the Committee of Ten, pub- 
lished in 1893, is a conspicuous milestone in 
the history of American education. This 
great report was made possible through the 
work of such leaders as Charles W. Eliot, 
William T. Harris, James B. Angell and 
Henry Churchill King. 

The Report of the Committee of Fifteen, 
published in 1895, is another important 
pioneer document in the fields of the train- 
ing of teachers, the correlation of studies in 
elementary education and the organization 
of city school systems. This report was 
made possible through the cooperation of 
such leaders as Andrew 8S. Draper, William 
T. Harris, James M. Greenwood and Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell. 

The ‘‘Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Edueation,’’ issued in 1918, is a high point 
in the history of curriculum revision. More 
than 130,000 copies of this report were dis- 
tributed. The seven objectives here set 
forth have had a great influence on educa- 
tion not only throughout our country but in 
other parts of the world. 

The seven curriculum yearbooks pub- 
lished by the Department of Superinten- 
dence are other examples of continued work 
in this field. The publications of many of 
our departments have played important 
parts in the development of the curriculum. 
Many research bulletins have been published 
by our association that have aided greatly 
in curriculum development. 

Teacher participation in educational plan- 
ning has long been urged by our association. 
We have recognized that each of the one 
million teachers in our country can and will 
help in doing the thinking and in sharing 
the responsibilities of our educational pro- 
gram if given the opportunity to do so. We 
believe that any school system that does not 
use to the best advantage the ability of each 
member of its staff is failing to do what can 
and ought to be done for its children. 
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The National Education Association has 
always come to the front in times of national 
emergency. Its commissions have been fore- 
most in fighting battles for all the schools. 

Its Educational Policies Commission is 
now doing magnificent work in educational 
planning. Such reports as its American 
Democracy Series, consisting of ‘‘The 
Unique Function of Education,’’ ‘‘The 
Structure and Administration of Educa- 
tion’? and ‘‘The Purposes of Education,’’ 
will all serve effectively as manuals for gui- 
dance and planning in our schools. 

The five thousand and more life members 
have made possible a great headquarters 
building in Washington, located on Six- 
teenth Street just a few blocks north of the 
White House. Through the loyalty and 
cooperation of our life members, we now 
own an entire corner on Sixteenth and M, 
with a new seven-story brick building hous- 
ing our 150 staff members, who are con- 
stantly at work carrying forward a great 
program of research, of service, of publica- 
tion and of public relations. 

We have twenty-seven nationwide com- 
mittees, commissions and councils at work 
on the problems of our profession. We also 
have twenty-four departments working in 
special fields of education on a nationwide 
basis. Every state and territorial teachers 
association is affiliated with our association, 
as are also more than 650 local associations 
throughout the United States. United, ag- 
gressive action is needed on the part of all 
teachers organizations. Membership in a 
local teachers association should include 
membership in the state education associa- 
tion and in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

One of the problems in which our associa- 
tion has been vitally interested during its 
eighty-one years of existence has been the 
question of adequate funds with which to 
carry forward the kind of educational pro- 
gram that a democracy must have if it is 


to exist. Our association, from the earliest 
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days, has believed in equal opportunity. A 
proper evaluation of the place of public 
education in our social, economic and politi- 
eal life must of necessity be based upon the 
acceptance of the fact that equality of op- 
portunity for all persons, within the limits 
of their capacity and energy, is an inalien- 
able right of every American girl and boy. 
It follows, therefore, that since the public 
school is the only agency yet devised that 
has succeeded in raising the masses of 
people above a mere literacy standard of en- 
lightenment, the establishment and main- 
tenance of this agency uniformly open and 
available throughout the nation is absolutely 
necessary to equality of opportunity. 

The objectives of our great democracy are 
not obtainable without the benefits of public 
education. There is convincing evidence to 
lead us to believe that : 

As a general rule the states having the 
lowest educational standards are the states 
with the highest crime rates. 

Low standards of education and high re- 
lief rates go hand in hand. 

States, cities and communities with good 
educational systems enjoy better health, 
lower death-rates, higher expectation of life 
than those with poor schools. 

High standards of education and high 
economic efficiency and cultural standards 
go together. 

The Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Edueation, transmitted to Congress by 
the President of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1938, states that the schools of the 
United States should bring to all our chil- 
dren and to their communities real oppor- 
tunities for individual and social develop- 
ment. The following services are among 
those that should be universally available: 

A well-planned program of general edu- 
eation for all children and youth in accord- 
ance with their needs. 

Instruction by carefully selected teachers 
who are competent and well prepared. 
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Safe and sanitary school buildings 
adapted to a modern program of instruction. 

Suitable school equipment and instruc- 
tional materials, including books and other 
reading materials adequate for the needs of 
children. 

Student aid when necessary to permit 
able young people to remain in school at 
least up to the age of eighteen. 

Suitable opportunities for part-time and 
adult education. 

The extent, character and significance of 
the inequalities of educational opportunity 
in America have not yet been impressed 
upon many of our people. 

Most of our eity schools have modern eur- 
ricula and buildings, trained and experi- 
enced teachers under expert supervision 
with libraries and adequate instructional 
materials, while our most poorly equipped 
teachers in our rural areas have none of 
these teaching helps. 

Kor the 2,750,000 children in the nation 
for whom there are no public school facili- 
ties, equality of opportunity is nothing more 
than an ethereal dream. In some states, 
practically all children of high-school age 
are in high school. In other states more 
than two thirds of the children never get to 
high school, because there are no high schools 
for them to attend. 

The farmers of the entire nation have 31 
per cent. of the nation’s school children, but 
they receive only 9 per cent. of the national 
Income, 

The poorer the community or the state, 
the less are the expenditures for public 
schools and the greater is the number of 
children. 

In California the average expenditure per 
person for retail sales is $374. In Missis- 
sippi it is $71. Small wonder, then, that 
California spends four and one half times 
as 1nuch per pupil for schools as Mississippi. 

The richer the state the less is the effort 
required to support schools and the less is 
the effort actually made. On the whole, the 
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poorer states spend a larger proportion of 
their tax resources for education than the 
wealthier states. 

A major part of industries and natural 
resources in many of the states is owned by 
persons living in other states. This situa- 
tion drains income from the states where the 
property is located to the cities in other 
states where it is owned. In some states, 
as high as 70 per cent. of all the income pro- 
duced goes to pay interest, debts, rents, 
dividends and profits to people living in 
other states. One noted economist recently 
said that the state of Texas is incomparably 
the richest foreign colony owned by Man- 
hattan. 

The modern corporation, with its holding 
companies and interlocking directorates, its 
devices for avoiding taxation and its un- 
doubted influence in state legislatures makes 
adequate taxation more and more difficult 
for the states. 

Unequal state tax rates create unfair 
rates of competition. Rates should be rea- 
sonably uniform. Conditions make it desir- 
able that the Federal Government become 
the chief tax-collecting agency for the states. 
Whether these statements are agreed to or 
not, the Federal Government is rapidly tak- 
ing Over many major sources of taxation. 
Unless, therefore, it allocates funds back to 
the states for schools, the schools will never 
benefit from these funds and the educational 
problems of the states and communities will 
become more aggravated. 

Federal aid for education is clearly a 
necessity. No sound plan of local or state 
taxation can be devised that will support in 
every local community a school system which 
meets acceptable standards. Unless the 
Federal Government participates in the 
financial support of the schools several mil- 
lion of our children in the United States will 
continue to be largely denied the educa- 
tional opportunities that should be regarded 
as their birthright. 

The National Education Association has 
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been working for federal aid to education 
since the close of the war between the states. 
Great progress has been made toward this 
goal. The time has now arrived when fed- 
eral aid to public schools can be secured 
without federal control. If the people will 
let their Representatives and Senators know 
that they want federal aid for education, 
they will get it in the next session of Con- 
gress. We are asking the intelligent co- 
operation of every one interested in the 
welfare of children to help us reach this 
goal during the first session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, which opens next January. 

Our professional organizations—local, 
state and national—should all have a grow- 
ing interest in teacher security. All our 
associations should interpret to the public 
the need for adequate salaries, improved 
tenure regulations, reasonable retirement 
allowances and freedom to teach. We 
should focus the attention of the profession 
on these important problems and enlist the 
cooperation of leaders everywhere in a 
vigorous campaign to improve the status 
of the members of our profession. 

All our associations should prepare press 
releases, magazine articles and radio pro- 
grams calling attention to the importance of 
improving the economic and social condi- 
tions under which teachers work. 

Local, state and national teachers associa- 
tions should carry on active campaigns for 
salaries large enough to attract to the pro- 
fession the finest and best young people, to 
justify full professional preparation, to 
retain in the profession men and women of 
superior ability and to make possible reason- 
able standards of living for people having a 
professional status. 

We should all strongly support tenure 
laws which protect teachers from discharge 
for political, religious, personal or other 
We should establish retire- 
ment systems which guarantee teachers eco- 
nomic security in ease of disability or old 
age. We should have academic freedom 


unjust reasons. 
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which will give teachers the right to present 
all points of view without fear or favor and 
without danger of reprisal. 

The biggest needs in our profession are 
confidence in ourselves and just pride in our 
work. We are developing human beings, 
which is the most important work that any 
one can do. We are developing the indi- 
vidual human being so that he may be of 
the greatest possible use to himself, his fam- 
ily, his community, his state and his nation, 
We should have just pride in our work and 
should constantly seek closer unified action 
in behalf of our thirty million young people 
and our one million associates. 

As teachers, we must possess the highest 
type of judgment, the clearest understand- 
ing of life, and we must have intrinsic worth 
portrayed in human character and those 
qualities of heart and soul which make great 
people. We must have the fundamental 
belief in childhood which can understand 
frailties and weaknesses. We must deal 
extensively with human values. Congress- 
man Bruce Barton has well said: ‘‘ In times 
like these, invest in boys and girls. Men 
talk about buying stocks at the bottom. 
When you invest in a boy or girl, you are 
always buying at the bottom. You are sure 
that the youngster is going up and there is 
no telling how far. I invite every man and 
woman in America to take a flyer in Child- 
hood Preferred. I predict a great future 
for this security. It has an investment 
merit combined with the most exciting 
speculative possibilities. You are sure to get 
aman or woman. You may get a great man 
or a great woman.”’ 

As teachers, we are constantly investing 
our time, our thought, our ability and much 
of our income in girlhood and_ boyhood, 
knowing that we will have returns and hop- 
ing that we will have great returns. No 
one who works successfully with people is 
ever permanently discouraged. If so, his 
hope has died, a martyr to his doubts. 

There are large numbers of great teachers 
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among the million working in the schools of 
our country. It is sincerely hoped that we 
may all strive to be great teachers who are 
human, who have social vision, who are well 
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informed concerning the problems of the 
world and highly trained in the science and 
art of education, for we are developing and 
guiding human beings. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

Tue new Harold Cohen Library of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool opened on May 21. The 
London Times states that the library has been 
built to the designs of Harold A. Dod, who 
visited French, Swiss and German universities 
to study their libraries as a preparation. He 
has produced a building which provides for the 
requirements of future years, and is calculated 
to place Liverpool University in line with the 
best of modern centers of learning. When fitted 
it will accommodate approximately 1,000,000 
volumes; the number of volumes at present in 
the Tate Library is 180,000. The total cost 
of the new building was approximately £95,000. 

The main block, faced with Portland stone, 
looks towards the entrance to the university 
quadrangle. It has two subsidiary wings. Over 
the central window is a earved figure by Eric 
Kennington. The rear portion is a ferro-con- 
crete book-stack containing eight floors, and 
there is extra storage elsewhere in the building. 
On the ground floor of the main block are the 
entrance hall, with walls of marble and a floor 
of marble and terrazzo, an exhibition room for 
rare volumes, ete., studies and extra storage 
space, 

The catalogue hall on the first floor is the focal 
point of the scheme. Catalogue cards will be 
contained in a fitting, made of Australian wal- 
nut and syeamore, placed centrally in this hall. 
The rest of the first floor is devoted to reading 
rooms. 

The main reading room is 122 ft. by 38 ft., 
and 25 ft. high. It has seats for 120 readers 
and shelves for 7,000 volumes. Bookcases and 
furniture are of Australian walnut, figured wal- 
nut, Macassar ebony and sycamore. The scheme 
of decoration includes tufted curtains in shades 
of green, eream and wine. Another reading 
room, 40 ft. by 30 ft., to accommodate 20 read- 
ers is panelled in figured Canadian maple and 


mahogany. <A journal room, 56 ft. by 30 ft., for 
48 readers, is panelled in weathered sycamore 
and mahogany. Books on open access shelves 
are in two subsidiary rooms which are panelled 
in Australian walnut and sycamore. 

All the shelving stacks are of pressed steel, 
cellulosed. The building is air-conditioned, air 
in the main rooms being delivered through the 
bookease heads and extracted under the bottom 
shelves. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE Board of Education of New York City, 
according to The New York Times, adopted on 
June 22 its school-building program for next 
year, calling for the construction of thirty-one 
new buildings and additions at an estimated 
cost of $50,578,920. The plan, subject to pos- 
sible limitation by other city authorities, will 
become the school capital outlay budget for 
1939. 

The program includes twenty-three elementary 
and junior high schools to cost $27,253,420. 
Ten of these will be new buildings, eight re- 
placements of antiquated structures and _ five 
additions to present schools. Eight senior high 
schools are planned at a cost of $23,325,500. 

The capital outlay budget plans for 1939 were 
adopted as part of a program of exact speci- 
fications for school construction during the next 
six years, which the board will submit to the 
City Planning Commission in accordance with 
the new city charter. The general outlines of 
this six-year program, providing for the ere¢t- 
tion of 227 buildings at a cost of $233,000,000, 
were adopted by the board on June 8. 

Under the new charter, the board no longer 
adopts a capital outlay budget as such for 
submission to the Board of Estimate. This task 
is performed by the planning commission, on 
the basis of estimates prepared by the school 
board in a six-year program. The resulting 
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budget is submitted to the Budget Director, the 
Mayor and the Board of Estimate for possible 
revision and approval. 

In addition to the building the 
for a six-month survey 
smallest 


program, 
board approved plans 
of present schools to determine the 
buildings that might possibly be erected con- 
sistent with wise educational policy. The study 
was requested by the instructional affairs com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. Lindlof. She pointed 
out that the board now felt opposed to large 
schools and wanted definite information about 


how much reduction in size was advisable. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NEUROPSY- 
CHIATRY AT WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 

A NEW department of neuropsychiatry that 
will conduct an intensive study of mental and 
nervous diseases in the hospitals and clinies 
affiliated with the Medical School of Washington 
University, St. Louis, has been made _ possible 
by a grant of $150,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Three professors have been ap- 
pointed, each of whom will direct a division of 
the department. Dr. David M. Rioch, associate 
professor of anatomy at the Harvard Medical 
School, will become professor of neurology and 
administrative head of the department; Dr. John 
C. Whitehorn, director of the laboratories at 
McLean Hospital, Boston, will be professor of 
psychiatry, and Dr. Carlyle F. Jacobsen, assis- 
tant professor of psyehology at the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School and psychiatrist in the 
Payne Whitney Clinic, will be professor of med- 
ical psychology. Dr. Sidney I. Schwab, pro- 
fessor of clinical neurology and for many years 
head of the department in the Medical School, 
will continue his work in the new department, 
as will other members of the present staff. 

In a statement issued by Dr. Philip A. Shaffer, 
dean of the Medical School, he said in part: 


The establishment of this department is one 
more major step foward the creation in St. Louis 
of a great medical center of which the School of 
Medicine is the nucleus. During the past twenty- 
five years there has grown up a group of affiliated 
hospitals and departments of the medical school 
which eolleetively have become widely known as a 
leading center for medical research and teaching 
and for the practice of progressive methods of 
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medical treatment. With the generous aid of 
number of donors from this community, supple- 
mented by large gifts from the Rockefeller Founda. 
tion and its affiliated General Education Board, one 
department after another has been put upon a 
sound basis, staffed by a corps of competent spe- 
cialists, most of whom devote their full time to 
teaching and research. The essential departments 
concerned with the study of bodily structure and 
function, and with the application of this informa- 
tion to disease, have been provided. 

Realizing the importance of greater progress in 
this direction the Rockefeller Foundation is now 
devoting a portion of its large resources to an 
intensive study of nervous and mental disease, 
Several of the foremost medical schools, of which 
Washington University is one, have received grants 
from the foundation for this purpose. One reason 
why the Rockefeller Foundation has selected the 
Washington University School of Medicine as a 
center for a development in neuropsychiatry is the 
notable achievements already made in this Medical 
School in the study of the mechanism of nervous 
impulses and the behavior of the nervous system. 
Largely as a result of fundamental and widely 
known work done some years ago by Dr. Joseph 
Erlanger, professor of physiology, and Dr. Herbert 
S. Gasser, then professor of pharmacology and now 
the director of the Rockefeller Institute, many 
other members of the staff have become active in 
this very difficult field, and in consequence the 
Medical School is now regarded as a_ principal 
center for the study of nerve physiology. Besides 
Dr. Erlanger, Drs. George Bishop, James O’Leary, 
Peter Heinbecker, H. T. Graham, F. O. Schmitt 
and their associates have made notable contribu 
tions to this subject. 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE INSTITUTE 
FOR HUMAN ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

THE Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rack- 
ham Fund has appropriated an additional $500,- 
000 to the Graduate School of the University of 
Michigan, the income from which, for at least 
five years, will be used for sociological research 
to be undertaken in Flint, Mich., the principal 
manufacturing point of General Motors. An 
account of the plans is given by Michael A. 
Gorman in The Michigan Alumnus. 

The work will be under the supervision and 
control of the Board of Governors of the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies. The 
city will be used as a laboratory for the Institute 
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for Human Adjustment for the establishment of 
whieh at the university Mrs. Rackham made a 
personal bequest of $1,000,000. The institute 
will develop techniques and will prepare spe- 
cialists in the fields of physical, mental and psy- 
chological adjustment. Flint has been chosen 
heeause of outstanding work earried out by the 
Flint Institute of Research and Planning and 
by the Flint Community Association, in which 
the university and the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art cooperate. 

Officials of the Rackham Fund were attracted 
by the unique recreation program at Flint, made 
possible by the Charles Stewart Mott Founda- 
tion. The foundation finances the supervision for 
evening use of twenty-two school buildings for 
social and edueational activity. The Mott Camp 
provides free three-week periods, each providing 
for approximately 128 potentially delinquent 
boys. The Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal 
and Infant Health, with an endowment of $250,- 
000, was given by President William 8. Knud- 
sen, of General Motors. The community fund, 
with its affiliated agencies, is under the direction 
of E. S. Guekert, formerly instructor in soci- 
ology at the university. He conducts the work 
of the city in research and planning. 

The appropriation is designated by the Rack- 
ham trustees “for the study and demonstration 
of vocational guidanee, character-building and 
youth development activities or projects; of the 
trends and procedures in the care of dependent 
and neglected minors and of juvenile delin- 
queney and of all sociological and community 
problems in a broad sense.” 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

A report has been issued by the University of 
Chicago covering the period from 1929 to 1938. 
This report shows that in the nine years, during 
which Dr. Robert M. Hutchins has been presi- 
dent, gifts to the university have amounted to 
$52,000,000. During the period 1920 to 1929 
gifts amounted to $30,000,000. 

It is pointed out, however, that of the large 
sum received, only $4,250,000 was not limited to 
some specifie purpose. The largest gift of $3,- 
0,000 from the General Education Board was 
unrestricted. The report points out that unre- 
stricted money is the great need of the univer- 
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sity. The university is spending the principal 
of the $3,000,000 gift at the rate of $600,000 a 
year chiefly for continuing obligations. For this 
reason it must raise not less than $15,000,000 for 
endowment, or secure annual gifts of $600,000 
to replace the General Education Board grant by 
1941. Pa 

In regard to the faculty it is stated that during 
the period beginning July 1, 1929, the university 
had lost the services of eighty-one full professors 
through retirement, death or resignation. Since 
1929-30, thirty-six full professors have been ap- 
pointed from outside the university and forty- 
five members of the faculty have been appointed 
to full professorial rank. Because of the depres- 
sion, most of the appointments were made either 
in the first two or the last two years of the nine- 
year period. 

It is stated in the report that at least five new 
buildings are needed. These are for bacteri- 
ology, psychology, anatomy, the new four-year 
college, and for administration. Expansion of 
the central library is also urgently required, 
library facilities being so crowded that books 
are stored in the cellars of various buildings. 
For more than twenty years there have been dis- 
cussions of the réle of the Rush Medical College. 
These discussions continue, and it is hoped that 
this year a solution will be arrived at satisfactory 
to the college, to the Presbyterian Hospital and 
to the medical program of the university. 

Dr. Hutchins in his report writes: 


I venture to think that the maintenance and de- 
velopment of the university ’s work is of some impor- 
tance to Chicago, to the Middle West, and to the 
country. The university has one of the most dis- 
tinguished groups of scientists and investigators in 
the United States. The universities of the Middle 
West and South are staffed by the products of its 
departments, and particularly by those of its depart- 
ment of education. The Graduate Library School 
and the School of Social Service Administration, 
now the largest professional school in the university, 
are preeminent in their fields. The Oriental Insti- 
tute is the world’s great center for the study of the 
beginnings of civilization. The Medical School is 
pursuing a unique program—one which, if it is suc- 
cessful, will profoundly influence both medical edu- 
cation and the advancement of science. . . . 

There is no doubt that the university would con- 
tinue even though it did not succeed in securing the 
money that the present level of operation requires. 
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But it would not be the same university. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago is great because it has been able 
to get and keep able men, give them the resources 
they needed to do their work, and weld them to- 
gether in a spirit of invention, enterprise and adven- 
ture. Periods of serious financial contraction make 
it difficult to get or keep good men and to give them 
the facilities they require; and they are not favor- 
able to that pioneering spirit, which, I think, has 
been the chief characteristic of the university. The 
university through the cooperation of the faculties 
and the courage of the trustees has withstood the 
most serious depression in history. I am confident 
that the generosity of its friends will make it pos- 
sible for it to move forward through whatever finan- 
cial fogs may lie ahead. 


THE NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 

THE 1938 Year Book of the National Recrea- 
tion Association has appeared. It is stated that 
1,280 communities in the United States and 
Canada spent more during 1937 for recreation 
under leadership. The 1937 figure surpasses by 
115 communities the previous high mark of 
1,165 in 1934. It exceeds the 1936 figure by 158. 

Among recreation activities, outdoor swim- 
ming continues to lead in number of partici- 
pants with an increase of 20,000,000 over the 
1936 figure to almost 100,000,000. Participa- 
tion in softball passed participation in baseball 
for the first time. Characteristic of this trend 
is the fact that 176 new baseball diamonds were 
opened for the first time in 93 communities in 
1937 while 754 new softball diamonds were being 
opened in 167 communities. Tennis courts out- 
number all other recreation facilities with horse- 
shoe courts second and softball diamonds a close 
third. 

Two new activities were added to the special 
activities list in 1937, paddle tennis and bicycle 
clubs, and returns indicate their general accep- 
Pro- 
nounced increases over 1936 are noted in the 
number of different individuals taking part in 
adult handerafts, handball, horseshoes and choral 
groups. The number of cities reporting archery, 
badminton, handeraft and softball is econsider- 


tance as part of the recreation program. 


ably larger than in 1936. 

Recreation leaders, 22,160 in number, were 
almost 2,000 more than in 1936, and of these 
3,067 were permanent leaders employed full-time 


year-round. In addition there were 10,878 per- 
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sons who gave volunteer service to local com. 
munity agencies. 

The report indicates that at least twenty more 
cities have, since 1936, advanced to the level of 
year-round operation of a public recreation pro- 
gram with a full-time executive in charge. One 
hundred and fifty-one eities report municipal 
recreation commissions, boards, departments or 
committees with full-time year-round personnel, 
an increase of 22 per cent. over the number 
reported in 1936. Other types of managing 
authorities, school boards, departments and other 
school authorities, park commissions, boards, de- 
partments, committees, departments of public 
welfare, etc., show little or no change when com- 
pared with 1936. 


THE KANSAS CITY MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

THE preliminary program of the scientific 
sessions of the sixty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Public Health Association has 
been issued. It will be held in Kansas City, Mo., 
from October 25 to 28. It is expected that more 
than 3,000 professional public health workers 
will be in attendance. 

The program comprises fifty morning and 
afternoon meetings arranged by the ten sections 
of the association, which are: Health Officers, 
Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Public Health En- 
gineering, Industrial Hygiene, Food and Nutn- 
tion, Child Hygiene, Public Health Education, 
Publie Health Nursing, Epidemiology. 

Special sessions are planned on Public Health 
Aspects of Medical Care, Oral Hygiene, Profes- 
sional Education and Diphtheria Immunization. 
A public meeting under the auspices of the 
local committee is scheduled for Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 26, with Dr. E. V. McCollum dis- 
cussing Milk Pasteurization and Dr. Arthur T. 
McCormack on New Responsibilities of the 
Health Officer. 

There will be symposia on industrial hygiene 
administration, venereal disease control, labora- 
tory diagnostic methods, expanding responsibili- 
ties in public health engineering, maternal and 
child health, frozen desserts, industrial hazards, 
water and sewage, typhoid fever, the next steps 
in school health services, milk and dairy products 
and many other important subjects. 

The speakers on the program will include: 
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Colonel A. Parker Hitehens, Dr. Earle G. 
Brown, Dr. Haven Emerson, Surgeon-General 
Thomas Parran, Joel I. Connolly, Dr. Nina 
Simmonds, Dr. Karl F. Meyer, Dr. Walter 
Clarke, Professor C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr. George 
(. Ruhland, Dr. William A. Sawyer, Dr. Walter 
H. Eddy, Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, Sol Pincus, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Dr. Abel Wolman, Dr. 
Robert S. Breed and Dr. Felix J. Underwood. 

More than three hundred papers and commit- 
tee reports will be presented during the meeting. 
They will cover the what, how and why of mod- 
ern public health practice in the United States. 

The preliminary program will be published 
in full in the August issue of the American 
Journal of Public Health, published by the 
American Publie Health Association at 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 


IN HONOR OF THE RETIRING PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TRIBUTE was paid to the services rendered by 
Henry C. Turner as president of the Board of 
Education of New York City until he relin- 
quished the office in June after two years’ tenure 
in resolutions adopted by the board on June 25. 

The resolutions were presented by Colonel 
Walter Jeffreys Carlin and were approved 
unanimously. 

The tribute said: 


WHEREAS, The Honorable Henry C. Turner has, 
of his own volition, relinquished the office of presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, although continu- 
ing to serve as a member of the board; and, 

WuereEAS, During the period of his presidency 
he devoted himself unselfishly and at great per- 
sonal sacrifice to the duties of his office mindful 
only of the welfare of the children and the better- 
ment of the schools; and, 

Wuereas, Mr. Turner urged the extension of 
the school building program both for the relief of 
overcrowding and the replacement of old build- 
ings; and, 

WuereEAS, He stood for the broadening of gen- 
eral edueational services with more adequate 
provision for individual instruction, increased 
facilities for the eare of physically and mentally 
handicapped children and greater attention to the 
problem of school maladjustment and its relation 
‘o truaney and delinquency; and, 

Whereas, Mr. Turner enjoyed the confidence and 
respect not only of the entire school system but of 
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the community at large for his adherence always 
to sound principle and by his every act as presi- 
dent of the Board of Education manifested integ- 
rity of purpose and genuine concern for the public 
interest ; be it 

Resolved, That this board formally express its 
gratitude to him for his fine leadership and for an 
administration by one whose friendliness, kindli- 
ness and consideration have made him the truly 
exemplary gentleman that he is. 


DOCTORATES CONFERRED BY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

AMONG the degrees conferred at commence- 
ment by Harvard University was the doctorate 
of laws on Dr. Charles Seymour, president of 
Yale University; on James Phinney Baxter, 3d, 
president of Williams College; on Dr. Charles 
H. MelIlwain, Eaton professor of the science of 
government at Harvard University, and on 
George R. Agassiz, president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association and formerly president of 
the Board of Overseers of the university. The 
citations read by Dr. Conant in conferring these 
degrees follow: 


Charles Seymour—A sagacious historian of diplom- 
acy; he will write his next chapter by skillful 
administration of Yale University. 

James Phinney Baxter, 3d—In this university an 
inspiring teacher and successful administrator, 
now the president of his alma mater; his Har- 
vard past guarantees Williams’ future. 

Charles H. MeIlwain—A political scientist learned 
in the history of the law; those who seek to 
understand Anglo-Saxon governments must 
drink deeply from his well. 

George R. Agassiz—A devoted son of Harvard 
who bears a famous name; he has given freely 
of his time and store of wisdom that sound 
learning might advance. 


The degree of doctor of science was conferred 
on Dr. Frank R. Lillie, Dr. Wendell M. Stanley 
and Dr. Irving Langmuir. The citations follow: 


Frank R. Lillie—dean of the division of biological 
sciences, University of Chicago; doctor of sci- 
ence, ‘‘A marine biologist honored and admired 
both for his own investigations and for his 
ability to aid his fellow workers as dean at Chi- 
cago and director at Woods Hole.’’ 

Wendell M. Stanley—biochemist with the Rocke- 
feller Institute, Princeton, N. J.; doctor of 
science, ‘‘A biochemist who has cooperated 











effectively with plant pathologists; his isolation 
of a crystalline filterable virus has turned a new 
page in the history of medicine.’’ 

Irving Langmuir—research chemist with General 
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Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; doctor 
of science, ‘‘ Nobel Laureate in chemistry, but 
yet a physicist; his penetrating studies of solid 
surfaces have aided both industry and science,” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
Nebraska has announced the retirement at his 
own request of Chancellor E. A. Burnett, and 
the appointment of Dr. C. S. Boucher, president 
of West Virginia University at Morgantown, to 
sueceed him. Dr. Burnett has been associated 
with the university for thirty-nine years and 
will become chancellor emeritus on September 1. 
Dr. Boucher was formerly dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at the University of Chi- 
cago and previously associate professor of his- 
tory at the Ohio State University and professor 
of history at the University of Texas. 


Dr. E. BLytTHE Stason, professor of law at 
the University of Michigan, has been appointed 
to the newly established position of provost. 
In making the appointment the board stipu- 
lated that “the provost shall aid the president 
by performing such of the president’s functions 
as shall from time to time be delegated by him 
or by the Board of Regents.” 


THE Board of Regents of the State of New 
York has announced that Malcolm B. Galbreath 
has been appointed director of the New York 
State School of Agriculture at Morrisville. He 
sueceeds I. M. Charlton, who retired on June 30. 


Dr. JoHN A. Gorr, professor of thermody- 
namics at the University of Illinois and a econ- 
sultant for the Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories, has been appointed dean of the Towne 
Scientific School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He also will hold the Whitney professor- 
ship of dynamical engineering. He succeeds the 
late Dr. Robert H. Fernald. 


Dr. EvELYN Carro_t Rusk, professor of 
mathematics at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
has been appointed dean of the college. 


I] 


JoHN E. STEMPEL, editorial executive of The 
Express, Easton, Pa., and formerly national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, will sueceed Professor J. W. 
Piercy as head of the department of journalism 








of Indiana University. Professor Pierey has 
been head of the department since 1911. 


CHANGES in the faculty of Lehigh University, 
announced on July 11, are as follows: Dr, 
Wray H. Congdon, since 1934 director of ad- 
missions at Lehigh University and formerly high 
school inspector at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed dean of undergraduates, to 
sueceed Dean C. M. MeConn, who will become 
dean of the Washington Square College of New 
York University; E. Kenneth Smiley, since 1934 
assistant director of admissions and for six 
years dean of men at the University of North 
Dakota, has been appointed director of admis- 
sions, and Dr. Tomlinson Fort, head of the de- 
partment of mathematics since 1927, has been 
appointed to the newly established office of 
dean of the Graduate School. 


Dr. G. LOWELL FIELD, who for the past three 
years has been conducting classes in European 
government at Columbia University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of government at 
the University of Texas. 

Dr. FriepricH KEssLer, an exile from Ger- 
many, lecturer in law at the School of Law of 
Yale University, has been appointed associate 
professor in the Law School of the University 
of Chicago. 


Dr. RupoLF HEBERLE, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Kiel, has been ap- 
pointed professor of sociology at the Louisiana 
State University. 


THE HonoraBLE Kunwar Sir JAGDISH PRA- 
SAD has been appointed pro-chaneellor of Delhi 
University, India, for a period of three years. 


JOHN SARGENT, director of edueation in the 
County of Essex, England, has been appointed 
educational commissioner with the Government 
of India. He will leave for India in October. 


THE Rev. THomas M. Knapp, S.J., who for 
the past twelve years has been dean of 5t. 
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Louis University College of Arts and Sciences, 
has resigned on account of ill health. He will 
he sueceeded by the Rev. Wilfred Mallon, S.J. 


Ar Princeton University the following mem- 
bers of the faeulty have retired: Dr. William- 
son Updike Vreeland, Woodhull professor of 
Romance languages and a member of the fac- 
ulty for forty-five years; Dr. Marcus Stults 
Farr, associate professor of geology and pale- 
ontology, and Dr. Frank Haigh Dixon, from 
1922 to 1927 chairman of the department of 
economies and social institutions. Dr. Kenneth 
MeKenzie, professor of modern languages, has 
also retired but will deliver special lectures in 
Italian during the next academic year. 


Dr. ALEXANDER J. StopparpD, head of the 
Denver school system, was elected superinten- 
dent of schools of Philadelphia for a six-year 
term at a special meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation on July 12. He sueceeds Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, who retired in May. Dr. Stoddard will 
receive a salary of $15,000, which is subject to 
a 10 per cent. reduction made during the 
depression. He will take up the work on 
August 1. 


Kart T. Hawkins, of Harford County, 
Maryland, prineipal since 1929 of the Bel Air 
Hligh School, has been appointed to the newly 
established position of state supervisor of high 
schools. This will allow Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., 
assistant state superintendent in administration, 
to give a greater part of his time to purely ad- 
ministrative work, and will allow Miss I. Jewell 
Simpson, assistant state superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, to give her whole 
time to elementary school supervision. 


Ix an exchange of school executive positions, 
Herman A. Buckner, superintendent of schools 
at Hawthorne, Calif., will assume the deputy 
superintendeney of the Taft Junior College and 
High Sehool District, and Dan T. Williams, 
principal of the Taft Union High School, will 
succeed Dr. Buckner as superintendent. 


Liovp K. Garrison, dean of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School and formerly chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations Board, has 
been elected to a six-year term on the Harvard 
University Board of Overseers. 
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Dr. Pavut T. BEISSER, since 1925 executive 
secretary of the Henry Watson Children’s Aid 
Society of Baltimore, has been elected president 
of the Child Welfare League of America. 


THE Colorado School of Mines at Golden 
conferred at commencement an honorary degree 
of doctor of philosophy on Dr. Victor C. Alder- 
son. The degree was in the form of a diploma 
engraved upon a solid silver plate and encased 
in hand-tooled leather. Dr. Alderson was pres- 
ident of the school from 1903 to 1913, and from 
1917 to 1924. 


Dr. ALEXANDER GUERRY, president of the 
University of Chattanooga and president-elect 
of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
received the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
at the sixty-third commencement of Southwest- 
ern College. Others on whom the degree was 
conferred were Dr. Orren W. Hyman, dean of 
the Medical School of the University of Tennes- 
see, and William Plumer Jacobs, president of 
the Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 


Dr. LowELL JOSEPH RaGAtz, professor of 
modern European history in the George Wash- 
ington University and editor of the publications 
of the American Historical Association, has been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Arts in 
recognition of his contributions in the field of 
British colonial history. 


CHARLES ROSEN, attorney of New Orleans, 
who for many years has been associated closely 
with the affairs of Tulane University, has been 
elected first vice-president of the board of ad- 
ministrators of the Tulane Educational Fund to 
fill the vacancy created by the recent death of 
Chauncey French. 


Dr. CHARLES Harvey Brown, head librarian 
at Iowa State College, delivered the dedicatory 
address when the Chapman Memorial Library 
at Milwaukee-Downer College, built at a cost 
of $250,000, was formally dedicated following 
the college commencement exercises on June 21. 
He chose as his subject, “Advice to a Young 
Library.” The library, which was made _ pos- 
sible by a bequest of $1,000,000 by the late 
Alice Greenwood Chapman three years ago, 
was completed during the past year and has 
been occupied since last December. 
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DANIEL J. DoHERTY, national commander of 
the American Legion, has accepted an invitation 
to deliver an address on July 21 at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He will speak on 
“The Position of the American Legion in Amer- 
ican Democracy.” According to the daily press, 
he is expected to reply to the recent charges of 
Dr. William Gellermann, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, “The American 


Legion as Educator,” was critical of the policies 


whose monograph, 


of the American Legion. 


Dr. R. E. BLAcKWELL, since 1902 president of 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va., died on 
July 7 at the age of eighty-four years. He first 
became connected with the college as a student at 
the age of thirteen years and joined the faculty 
nine years later as a professor of languages. 


THE Rev. Dr. THEeopore L. GARDINER, for- 
merly president of Salem College, West Vir- 
ginia, died on July 3 at the age of ninety-four 
years. 

Dr. IrA Woops HowertH, formerly professor 
of sociology and economies at the Colorado State 
Teachers College, died on July 4 at the age of 
seventy-eight years. 

Dr. JosePH PoMEROY WIDNEY died at the age 
of eighty-six years on July 4. He was the second 
president of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and was responsible for 
founding the first Los Angeles Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1871, at which time he was elected 


president. 


Dr. JoSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT, a member of 
the faculty of Wesleyan University since 1905 
and since 1925 until his resignation last month 
dean of freshmen and professor of Greek lan- 
guage and literature, died on July 8 at the age 
of sixty-two years. 

Dr. GILBERT WHITNEY CAMPBELL, since 1924 
head of the department of philosophy and edu- 
eation at Alfred University, New York, and 
director of teacher training, died on July 8 at the 
age of fifty-four years. 

Conference was 
The subject around 


THE Stanford Education 
held from July 6 to 10. 
which the papers were grouped was, “Social 
Education.” Among those who took part in the 
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program were: Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
emeritus professor of education, Columbia Unj- 
versity; Lewis Mumford, author and lecturer; 
Dr. William Ogburn, professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Stanford University, 
Topies discussed at the conference were: “Basic 
Factors in American Democracy,” “Science and 
Technology in American Culture,” “Planning 
the Intelligent Use of Natural Resources,” 
“Teacher Control and Student Freedom” and 
“An Educational Philosophy Basie to a Sound 
Program of Social Education.” 


AccorDING to The New York Times, a group 
of school superintendents who met in May to 
review the progress of occupational adjustment 
with which each had experimented during the 
last school year will publish a report for use 
in thirteen regional conferences of superinten- 
dents in the coming academic year. The dates 
of these regional conferences will be announced 
this summer. The superintendents participating 
have decided that the schools can and should 
meet the unemployment situation, decide first 
what the occupational opportunities are for 
their local communities and offer the type of 
education that will lead to jobs that are or will 
be available. In this “job service for youth” 
they believe that they must steer away from 
the old demand of youth for white-collar jobs. 
The thirteen regional conferences in prospect 
are planned by the National Occupational Con- 
ference’s Tour for School Superintendents, and 
the cities in which the conferences will be held 
next autumn and winter are: Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Birmingham, Denver, Houston, Minneapolis, 
Oakland, Calif., Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Trenton, N. J., and Washington. 


FraNK PHILLIPS, chairman of the Frank 
Phillips Foundation, Ine., has authorized a gift 
of $100,000 to Boy Scouts of Oklahoma and the 
Texas Panhandle. 


THE Berlin staff correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reports that a new school 
law for the whole of Greater Germany has been 
enacted to coordinate the educational systems of 
different parts of the Reich on the basis of the 
National Socialist principle that education is the 
interest of the community and not merely of the 
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individual. Henceforth there will be 11 years 
of compulsory schooling for all Germans. This 
will consist of 8 years of general education, 
from 6 to 14 years, followed by 3 years in a 
professional training school or, in the case of 
agricultural students, 2 years. 


Tue inoculation of all children under fourteen 
years of age against diphtheria will henceforth 
be compulsory in France under a law promul- 
eated on June 28. Inoculation will be carried 
out in the second or third year of a child’s life. 


Tue National Society of Day Nurseries, Lon- 
don, is reported, by the Journal of the British 
Medical Association, to be planning shelters in 
the London parks where mothers can leave their 
children for a few hours in the open air while 
they do their housework or shopping. The 
equipment required is said to be simple—a hut 
or tent, small chairs, tables and stretchers, an 
abundance of toys and a plentiful supply of 
milk, rusks and biseuits. A fee of a half-penny 
an hour is charged and a responsible staff has 
to be provided. In 1935 the London County 
Council put an enclosed site in Battersea Park 
at the disposal of the society and the nursery 
there has been so successful that the council 
have this year offered an additional site in 
Southwark. The society is hoping that sufficient 
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funds will be forthcoming to allow it to take 
this opportunity of extending its activities. 


AN International Federation of Film Archives 
has been established by Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States. The purpose 
of the new organization is to facilitate the inter- 
national exchange of historical, educational and 
artistic films between such bodies as the British 
National Film Library, the German Reichsfilm- 
archiv, the Cinématique Fran¢aise and the 
American Museum of Modern Art. The agree- 
ment which has brought the new organization 
into being was signed in Paris on June 15 by 
representatives of the various countries inter- 
ested in the movement. The organization will 
not be concerned with commercial films; in fact, 
membership of it will not be open to any insti- 
tution or body which could make use of its films 
for any commercial purpose. This is the first 
time that an exchange of films has been put on 
an official basis. The headquarters of the new 
federation are to be in a room in the Palais 
Royal in Paris which has been put at its dis- 
posal by the French Government. The first 
president is John Abbott, of the Museum of 
Modern Art, the vice-president is Frank Hensel, 
of the Reichsfilmarchiv, and the treasurer Miss 
Vaughan, of the British Film Institute. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


AN EVALUATION OF STUDENT AID 

HiGHER education is made possible to thou- 
sands of students through various forms of aid 
extended by state and federal governments, by 
philanthropical agencies and individuals, by 
clubs, alumni associations and industrial organi- 
zations. Such aid is awarded to students of good 
character and ability and regarded as an invest- 
ment which will aeerue to the benefit of society 
as well as to the student who is the recipient. 

Usually the donors prescribe the conditions 
upon which the aid is granted. Because so fre- 
quently the conditions stipulated combine schol- 
arship ability with need, confusion has arisen 
with reference to terms applied to the various 
means extended to students to aid them in financ- 
ing themselves while attending college. Conse- 
quently, the term “scholarship” has lost its 


original significance. To add to the confusion, 
because in the past student employment was con- 
sidered to reflect on the social status of the 
student, it was referred to as a “work scholar- 
ship” to erase any social stigma attached to it. 
In common parlance, therefore, there is the ten- 
dency to refer to all types of student aid as a 
“scholarship”; and, thus, we have “work schol- 
arship,” “loan scholarship,’ “gift scholarship,” 
even “magazine scholarship.” 

“Scholarship” in its original intent was ap- 
plied to a prize given in recognition of excellency 
of scholarship. This is the only way in which 
the term may be used correctly. If held within 
the limitations of this meaning, it must be 
granted at the close of a course or period of 
study in recognition of scholastic achievement. 
Usually such a reward is intended to encourage 
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the recipient to further study, but that it should 
be used as a financial aid to further study is not 
implied in the term. When the term “scholar- 
ship” is used to apply to other forms of student 
aid in which excellency of scholarship is not a 
prerequisite, it detracts from the glory of legi- 
timate scholarship holders and places such honor 
where it is not due. 

Usually with reference to any form of aid 
granted to a student for higher education, it is 
expected that the recipient will be able satisfac- 
torily to pursue and complete the course of study 
he undertakes. In such cases, the student is not 
required to achieve an outstanding scholastic sue- 
cess. Many recipients of such aid do only aver- 
age or even slightly below average work, and a 
number actually fail ever to meet the minimum 
scholastie requirements. The scholastic require- 
ment in such eases is subordinated to the financial 
need of the student. Students who are able to 
pursue their courses to satisfactory conclusions 
and beeome worthy producing members of 
society, even though they are not able to achieve 
outstanding scholastic success, are entitled to 
aid; but it is advisable to refer to such aid as 
“student employment,” “student loan” or “grant- 
in-aid” rather than indiscriminately to use the 
term It is desirable, therefore, 
first of all to apply the correct title to each type 
of aid when extended in order to avoid confusion 
in the minds of the student, the college and the 


“seholarship.” 


publie. 

In extending aid to students, the donor, 
whether an individual or an organization, usually 
has a manifold purpose. First of all, presum- 
ably, there is always a sincere interest in aiding 
young people to obtain a higher education. 
There also is the desire that by extending such 
aid an organization reflects credit upon itself. 
Many scholarships are presented in honor of 
some individual and named for the honoree and 
are granted to perpetuate certain ideals or prin- 
ciples which he fostered. Many means of aid are 
restricted as to the school the student attends 
and the subject or course which he pursues and 
the number of years he has been in attendance. 
Thus, we have aid specified for ministerial, law 
or medical students. Some aid is restricted to 
the children of parents engaged in certain oecu- 
pations; such as a farmer’s, a physician’s, minis- 
daughter. Fre- 


ter’s or missionary’s son or 
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quently, restrictions are made with reference to 
the geographical location of the student. Stil] 
other restrictions limit the recipient to veterans 
of certain wars or to descendants of war veter. 
ans. 

Often the objectives which the donor wishes to 
meet in giving aid are so numerous that it is 
impossible at times to find in one student all the 
prerequisites and qualifications set forth. The 
aid, therefore, can not be assigned and thus falls 
short of its greatest usefulness. 

When the purpose of extending aid to students 
is to encourage them to go into fields of work 
which suffer from lack of sufficiently well-trained 
workers or to meet some other desired purpose, 
restrictions must be set up with reference to 
them to accomplish the desired end; but it is 
desirable that these be flexible. For example, 
there were established grants-in-aid to encourage 
young men and women to go into teaching. Dur- 
ing the depression when the country was flooded 
with unemployed, and unpaid if employed teach- 
ers, these scholarships were worse than useless, 
since they required the recipient to prepare for 
a type of work in which there was little or no 
opportunity for employment or advancement. 
With a provision for flexibility, this source of 
aid could have been the means of salvaging many 
a student who was compelled to discontinue his 
course because of lack of funds. 

In addition to restrictions placed upon the 
qualifications of recipients, there are many 
placed upon the manner of administering aid 
funds. These restrictions, too, usually originate 
with the donors and are made without sufficient 
knowledge of the problems involved and without 
consultation of the authorities who are to admin- 
ister the funds. Often the president of an insti- 
tution is made the sole administrator. In many 
of the smaller colleges in which the president 
knows most of the students through daily contact, 
he may successfully serve as administrator; bul 
in larger institutions, where the president seldom 
comes in direct contact with students and must 
have many assistants to aid in the management 
of the institution, he must delegate the duties to 
a secretary. Quite as serious handicaps may 
develop if the dean of women or the dean of men 
or the head of a department is designated as 
administrator, if such a provision is too rigorous. 
Frequently, an officer of this type is wholly un- 
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trained to make such a selection; and, as often 
is the ease, a school may reorganize omitting the 
officer so named. 

In some eases, an officer in a bank or other 
financial agent is appointed as trustee and as- 
signed to administer such aid funds. Such a 
plan may seem desirable at the time it is devised 
hecause the officer appointed as administrator 
is interested and able to render efficient service. 
As the plan continues, however, the officer may 
be required because of the pressure of other 
duties, to delegate the work of administering the 
funds to a subordinate. 

Many donors and organizations prefer to make 
their own selections for awards through their 
oflicers or a scholarship committee. This proce- 
dure has the advantage of being more personal 
in that it keeps them directly interested in the 
student receiving the aid, but none of them, pre- 
sumably, has any particular experience in per- 
sonnel seleetion. Officers, too, are changing from 
year to year, and certain organizations who are 
donors often become extinct and leave permanent 
funds without any authorized administrator. 

Such donors may ask the institution to recom- 
mend through a committee or special officer stu- 
dent applicants who in their opinion meet the 
requirements specified ; and they, or a scholarship 
committee appointed by them, may make the 
final selection for awards. To make the award 
with the cooperation of the school authorities 
keeps the donor’s personal interest in both the 
recipient and the college and also minimizes the 
chances of the development of a sort of spoils 
system which operates to give awards to sons or 
daughters of friends or relatives. It is most 
desirable that the college which the recipient 
attends should have some part in the administra- 
tion of aid funds and that the donor’s interest be 
maintained by cooperating with the college 
authorities through methods used in making 
awards. 

From the standpoint of the student, what is 
the best type of aid? 

It often is maintained that the only ideal man- 
ner in which to aid a student is to make him a 
gilt of the money with no obligation on his part 
‘0 repay to his donors or any one else the amount 
received. This view is supported by the prin- 
ciple that every one able to take on a higher 
education should have the opportunity to do so. 
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If a student’s parents are not financially able to 
pay for his education, some one else should. If 
there is no aid available from a philanthropic 
source, then the state should make provision for 
his education. This view is supported also by the 
fact that a debt for college education often delays 
further study or the marriage of the recipient. 

Undoubtedly, there are students of ability in 
such circumstances that the only reasonable 
means of aiding them is by a grant-in-aid; for 
example, the oldest in a large family of children 
where apparently there never will be earning 
power large enough to educate the children. If 
the oldest child ean be educated in order to in- 
crease his earning sufficiently, he in turn can aid 
other members of his family to get an education. 
If, however, he borrows money for his education, 
as soon as he earns, he must repay his own in- 
debtedness; consequently, he is unable to aid his 
younger brothers and sisters. 

An earning period between college and profes- 
sional or graduate study usually is an advantage 
in giving the student experience and in confirm- 
ing his choice of his life’s work. A student, 
whether man or woman, need not necessarily 
delay marriage because of indebtedness for his 
college course. It does extend the time in which 
repayment will be made, but indebtedness for 
attendance at college should be considered an 
investment the same as the purchase of a home 
or a business, payment of which is made as the 
husband and wife work together. 

Although since the depression more students 
are willing to accept a gift outright, there still 
are many students who out of pride will not 
accept a gift if they can earn their way by part- 
time work or borrow money to defray their 
expenses. 

More advantages accrue to the student who 
borrows money to go to college than is apparent. 
To be able to borrow money is in itself a recom- 
mendation. There is business training in nego- 
tiating a loan. There is satisfaction in indepen- 
dence from a gift. Probably the greatest value 
in training comes from repaying the loan. Most 
young people to-day are too much on the receiv- 
ing end of the money transaction rather than on 
the paying end to be well trained to assume their 
places in the business of making a livelihood. 

Borrowing money to defray college expenses 
also has advantages over part-time work. Many 
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times in order to undertake part-time work, a 
student must limit his academic load to a mini- 
mum which in most colleges is twelve hours. To 
complete his course, therefore, the length of the 
student’s term is increased. At times the amount 
earned does not cover the cost of the additional 
time spent in college. In most eases if a loan 
enables the student to accept a full-time position 
sooner, it is advisable. Many students will fail 
their school work unless they have the maximum 
time for study and the greatest freedom from 
distraction. For these borrowing money is sav- 
ing money, and at the same time it avoids the 
discouragement which comes from academic 
failure. 

There are cases in which the best type of aid 
for the student is part-time work. A college 
graduate has difficulty in finding employment 
because of lack of experience, and when he does 
find work, he is at a disadvantage compared to 
therefore, a 
an earn 


his experienced coworkers. If, 
student needs financial assistance and 
while he learns and thereby get experience in 
his chosen field, it may be an advantage to do so, 
This 


is possible in many courses; such as, secretarial 


even if it necessitates lengthening his term. 


work, statistical work, laboratory work, library 
work, home economics, medicine, reference work, 
There also are part-time 
jobs which can be performed and at the same 


researeh work, ete. 


time permit the student to study; such as, a 
night clerk in a small hotel or office girl in a 
dormitory. In some eases a student entering 
college is so dubious regarding his suceess or 
desire to continue that rather than go in debt he 
prefers to do part-time work until he is con- 
firmed in his purpose and assured of his ability. 

Generally, there is little consideration on the 
part of the student as to just what he does lose 
by student part-time work. In times past he lost 
social standing. To-day that is not generally 
true. However, a student who needs to develop 
social graces, personality, acquire culture is not 
apt to do so if to his academic load is added a 
work load; because thereby is limited the oppor- 
tunity to secure the training which comes from 
Most forms of 
student employment do not pay more than 40 
cents an hour, 25 cents an hour is the average, 
and as little as 20 cents an hour often is paid. 
This is not enough to compensate the student for 


the extra-curricular activities. 
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time taken from academic work and for the loss 
in exercise, health and physical well-being. 

If a student needs aid, the type of aid most 
desirable can be determined only by a carefy] 
consideration of all possible advantages and dis- 
advantages involved and the needs of the indi- 
vidual student. 

MINNIE L. STEcKEL 

ALABAMA COLLEGE 


FORUM LEADERS AS TEACHERS 


No longer is the adult generation willing to 
wait for any oncoming generation to mature to 
the point where it can solve the problems of 
democracy. For a long time we have been 
promising that the next adult group will con- 
tribute more than has been done in the past to 
solving the problems of state and nation. It 
has been the thought of many that our improved 
instruction in the social sciences would eventu- 
ally produce a generation of competent, creative 
citizens able to demonstrate social efficiency in 
action and peaceful relationships among the 
peoples of the world. 

The adult leaders of this generation are in- 
sisting that the school-going period does not 
terminate the educative experiences or even the 
formal training of those who are to bear the 
responsibilities of society. We are developing 
numerous forms of adult instruction, involving 
re-education and the continuous learning of men 
and women of every age level. The alumni col- 
lege is taking care of many who have already 
earned at least one degree in the pursuit of 
higher education, and various organizations are 
active in providing the courses, the motivation 
and the machinery of popular adult education. 

The forum is one of the foremost agencies of 
adult education to-day, and forum leaders are 
beginning to realize that they have instructional 
duties to perform as well as other professional 
ideals and objectives to attain. If the public 
forum leader is a poor teacher, he is just that 
much less efficient in the directing of discussion. 
In making a survey of the types of forum lead- 
ers who have been serving in this important edu- 
cational capacity, there appear to be certain 
types of forum leaders that are less qualified 
than they should be to fulfill their function as 
teachers in the schools of adult educational 
activities. 

(1) One species of forum leader consists of 
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the academic, professorial, fact-minded person 
who is so absorbed in the literalness and the 
exactness of his learning that he subjects him- 
self to severe criticism for his incompetence as 
an instruetor. With all his rich scholarship and 
breadth of knowledge, it is not possible for him 
to keep from being dry and pedantic. To a 
small portion of every audience, he makes a pro- 
found appeal, but to the rank and file of patrons 
of the publie forum, he is unattractive and for- 
bidding. In a forum leader with this back- 
ground, appearance and presentation, there is 
great potential teaching power within a limited 
range; but the requirements of the forum audi- 
ence are such as to cireumscribe the teaching 
effectiveness of those who belong to this classifi- 
cation. 

(2) Another kind of forum leader makes a 
point of cultivating personality charm, capital- 
izing for selfish or partisan purposes whatever 
influence he is able to hold with his audiences. 
His technique and his tricks are those of the 
Sophists of old who were famous for their pro- 
longed and purposeful cultivation of personality 
traits. There are more than a few forum leaders 
of this kind, and they are able to communicate 
their propaganda messages to large audiences 
without being offensive and without being de- 
tected. By subtle indirection they ingratiate 
themselves and win converts to the causes they 
advocate. 

(3) A third type of forum leader is the per- 
son who aspires to be a successful entertainer. 
He tells stories with ease and effectiveness, and 
he studies the ways and means of winning the 
popular approval and plaudits of his audiences. 
The men and women who belong to this category 
are fond of praise and applause, and they seek 
more or less openly to recognize and to manipu- 
late the outward factors of success. There is 
little difficulty in drawing to the forum center 
fairly large-sized groups who enjoy to the full 
the gems of wit and humor and sentiment that 
are the chief stock-in-trade of this kind of forum 
leader. Even the platform that is consecrated to 
serious diseussion will attract lecturers who are 
primarily theatrical, superficial or inclined to be 
spectacular. 

(4) Still another forum leader belongs to the 
group of those who are always searching out the 
elusive seerets of suecess in the conduct of a 
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forum program. In many instances he has some 
of the better traits of each of the preceding 
types of leaders, but always in addition, he has 
something that distinguishes him from any other 
class of forum leaders. His scholarship is 
ample, his experience has been broad, his con- 
tacts have been unusual, his personality is ade- 
quate, and his understanding of human nature 
is sufficient to save him from lapsing too far in 
any particular direction. He is no one-sided 
specialist, but a man of many parts who studies 
to keep his methods within the bounds of respec- 
tability, democracy and instructional efficiency. 
He is audience-minded without being self-con- 
scious or sensationally disposed. The success he 
seeks is in behalf of the forum and the general 
public that it serves, and he refuses to make per- 
sonal capital out of the numerous controversial 
situations of the forum program. 

It is apparent from this simple analysis that 
there are good, bad and indifferent forum leaders 
from the point of view of educational profi- 
ciency; and it may be that in the years to come 
there will develop a methodology and a craft for 
the management and direction of forum pro- 
grams. It may even prove true that there is 
needed a specific instrument for the discovery, 
development and intensive training of those 
teachers, authors, scientists and lecturers who 
desire to make a vocation of forum leadership 
activity. 

If the forum as a means of adult civie educa- 
tion is here to stay, may it not be possible that 
we shall need to give increasing attention to the 
problem of the vocational guidance, professional 
preparation and personal cultivation of efficient 
forum leaders? 

Carro._L D, CHAMPLIN 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


HOW TO DISPOSE OF OBSOLETE 
PROFESSORS 

PARAPHRASING Jonathan Swift, this may be 
called “A modest proposal for preventing the 
poor and obsolete professors of America from 
being a burthen to their students or colleagues, 
and for making their universities beneficial to 
the publick.” 

It is a melancholy subject, and one which 
librarians too frequently find themselves mum- 
bling about; namely, the disposal of inefficient 
faculty members. And yet it is this new kind 
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of librarian which is responsible for a part 
of the problem, because when they occupied the 
libraries they usurped the Elysia to which many 
senile professors could otherwise have been sent 
(although no university has ever found it pos- 
sible to dispose of all its obsolete members in this 
way, simply because the size of the library staff 
is naturally limited). 

For eight hundred years the universities have 
disseminated information designed at least in 
part to prepare the student to earn a living, and 
this education has included the economic injunc- 
tion that something should be saved for a rainy 
day. More recently our best schools of economies 
have learned from Bismarck and the subsequent 
Reichs-Versicherungs-ordnung how retirement 
plans work, and have transmitted these ideas 
with commendable enthusiasm to their students. 

But no university has yet developed a plan to 
guarantee its own members adequate retirement 
compensation. And until they, the universities, 
can and do establish such plans, the unhappy 
problem of senility will remain. There are, of 
course, other reasons for inefficiency, affecting 
the younger professors, but these can be handled 
expeditiously without the sentimental problem 
of inhumanity. 

Now the suggestion for disposing of obsolete 
professors to be made here is a cruel one, but 
at least it has the virtue of subtlety, in that it 
passes the buck from the administrator to the 
professor himself who, if the plan operates suc- 
cessfully, will resign voluntarily—as indeed will 
the inadequately informed younger professor. 
Hence, and incidentally, the proposal should be 
acceptable even to the American Association of 
University Professors. 

In almost all institutions of higher learning, 
freshmen are given a course, usually required, 
in “How to use the library.” Sometimes this 
consists of a lecture, or a series of lectures, given 
in the auditorium by the librarian with the indul- 
gence of the faculty and the passive resistance 
of the freshmen. More often there are more or 
less regular classes where the freshmen are 
taught the location of the public catalogue, and 
informed that therein they will find books listed 
by author, title and subject. They may be shown 
the ‘Readers’ Guide” (but no other periodical 
indexes), the general encyclopedias, a dictionary, 
“Who’s Who in America” (which they never 
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learn to distinguish from “Who’s Who”) and 
the ten major divisions of the Dewey system or 
the twenty-one divisions of the Library of Con- 
gress classification plan. This course, as given 
by its most earnest exponents, may even include 
edification in what might laughingly be called 
bibliography, but this instruction hardly goes 
farther than teaching the elements of an imprint 
or the advantages of giving a correct reference. 

With this knowledge of his library the student 
proceeds to master his sophomoric education 
with the same feeling of relief over passing his 
library requirements that he feels in passing his 
required freshman English composition—if 
indeed he is lucky enough to be required the 
latter. 

No additional knowledge of the library is re- 
quired, or acquired, until he begins work in his 
major field of study, when his professor cau- 
tiously or smugly refers to the research materials 
which he used when he did his advanced work 
years ago. The brighter students will inadver- 
tently see the reference librarian consult some 
arcane volume unmentioned by the professor and 
perhaps learn to use it. But generally the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of tools and methods of re- 
search stops with those learned by his professor 
when that gentleman acquired the shibboleth 
“Ph.D.” in eighteen or nineteen and so-and-so. 

‘Now, just suppose that the librarian could, 
with the connivance of the administrators of 
personnel, hire several trained librarians, each 
having a degree or degrees in one of several 
closely related academic fields; and that these 
members of the library staff should teach re- 
quired courses in the methods and materials of 
advanced study. Call it “research” if you want 
to. And, furthermore, that these courses should 
be required of the student as soon as he decides 
what shall be his major field of study—and his 
minor field, for that matter. Naturally this work 
would be additional to the required freshman 
course which, as has been implied, could stand 
some revision. 

The advanced library courses should be closely 
correlated with the student’s departmental class- 
work, and should run for approximately one 
academic year, in order to provide not only an 
examination of the respective materials necessary 
for thorough work in a given field or fields, but 
to insure familiarity with those materials so that 
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they will be used automatically by the student in 
his subsequent work. 

Well, then, don’t you see that the student 
would soon know more than his professor? 
Sure! That’s what I’m driving at. Pretty soon 
he'd know all about special bibliographies, spe- 
cial dictionaries, encyclopedias, annuals, man- 
uals, proceedings of learned societies, indexes, 
abstracts, digests, regional catalogues, union 
lists, subject lists of periodicals, classified lists 
of dissertations, lists of current literature, statis- 
tical sources, tables, coneordances, atlases, diree- 
tories, anthologies, compendiums, conspectuses, 
photostats, microfilms and all the other materials 
for exhaustive work in his field or fields of study. 

Isn’t the answer obvious? Of course. In- 
evitably the precocious boys and girls would 
make it uncomfortable for the chemistry profes- 
sor who was still teaching alchemy. Et hoc 
genus omne. And if the departmental professor 
didn’t have enough “git up and git” to take the 
library course with his students he’d soon be lost. 
And then one day he’d be over in the president’s 
office saying that he was afraid his sciatica was 
so bad lately—and there you are! There’s really 
nothing to it—exeept persuading administrators 
of universities that librarians are anything 
except arrogators of the Happy Hunting 
Ground... . 

Pertinent to this discussion of obsoleteness are 
the respective recommendations of Messrs. A. C. 
Noé' and Herman H. Henkle? that divisions of 
bibliographic research be inaugurated in univer- 
sity libraries. These proposals involve a danger 
not to be overlooked. The purpose of such 
divisions is to furnish bibliographie assistance 
primarily to faculty members, and especially, as 
Mr. Henkle states so frankly, to those whose 
research anticipates publication. 

Mr. Noé revealed that he was aware of the 
danger referred to when he stated specifically 
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that the libraries’ bibliographic divisions should 
avoid the preparation of “made to order” bibli- 
ographies. It is a simple fact that no person 
can prepare an exhaustive bibliography for an- 
other: no specialist even can supply a bibliogra- 
phy for another specialist in the same field, 
because he can not foresee what implications a 
title or a reference may have for his colleague. 
Who has not heard chemists complain that 
Chemical Abstracts frequently fails to reveal 
important subjects covered by given articles? 
No, the librarian is inherently limited to ren- 
dering technical assistance, and it is false to sup- 
pose that he can give any other. Mr. Henkle 
indieates this when he says that it is obviously 
better for the librarian-bibliographer to give 
forty faculty members a week’s help each, or 
two weeks to each twenty, than to give one man 
six weeks’ help, as was done at Cornell. “The 
point to be made is that in a large university 
there may be several hundred faculty members 
in several score departments, for many of whom 
even as much as one week of bibliographic assiz- 
tanee in the library would contribute an impor- 
tant impetus to the progress of their research.’ 
But the “made to order” bibliography is a 
fake, as is the “researcher” who asks for it. And 
for the university to create a department of 
librarian-bibliographers is to make possible a 
kind of “pump priming” which would be very 
dangerous. Let the researcher who has gone dry 
come to a natural end. Meanwhile, let the 
librarian-bibliographers teach the instruments 
of their trade to those who are willing to use 
them—and those will be the best students and the 
true researchers on the faculty. The indolent 
and the incapable will subside into oblivion. 
JOE Hare, 
Librarian 
Mary REED LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A WORK-STUDY PLAN FOR SUPERIOR 
STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 
Epvcators agree that many worthy young 
people are being denied the opportunity of 
higher education because of adverse financial 


' A.C. Noé, Library Quarterly, 4: 300-305, 1934. 





cireumstanees. Only about 13 per cent. of the 
total number of young men and women of col- 
lege age attend the colleges and universities of 
the United States. Buffalo has a population of 





2 Herman H. Henkle, ScHooL aNnp Society, 47: 
494-499, 1938. 
3 Herman H. Henkle, op. cit. 
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approximately 500,000, and is probably a typical 
city of the north central part of the country. 
There are some 5,000 persons who graduate 
from the high schools of Buffalo and the im- 
mediate surrounding communities each year. Of 
this number, probably fewer than 1,000 continue 
their formal education on a full-time basis. 

Since Buffalo is in a relatively prosperous 
area, it can be assumed that in many sections of 
the country an even smaller percentage of high- 
school graduates attend a college or university. 
Of course, we can not fairly conclude that all 
the capable people who do not continue their 
education past the secondary school fail to do 
so for financial reasons. But it is unquestion- 
ably true that financial means is one of the most 
important factors in the selective process. 

The recent report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching levels a serious 
criticism against the colleges for the composition 
of their student bodies from the point of view 
of ability. This intensive study of 55,000 stu- 
dents in the state of Pennsylvania over a ten- 
year period offers conerete evidence that a large 
number of our most capable people do not get 
a college education. This report also indicts 
higher education for its failure from the point 
of view of educational outcome. Its tests indi- 
cate that, far from showing progress, some col- 
lege students actually show intellectual retrogres- 
sion during their college course! Serious though 
this indictment is, and much as educators may 
criticize the educational process, the solution lies, 
of course, in a eareful and critical examination 
of the aims and methods of higher education, 
not in renouncing higher education. Few people 
would take the extreme stand that we must pre- 
vent the contamination of good minds by keep- 
ing them from contact with the system of train- 
ing now offered by American institutions of 
higher learning! 

An edueational system which attempts to fill 
the needs of a dynamie society must constantly 
subject itself to searching criticism—must econ- 
stantly be revised and improved in the light of 
changing standards. We need not, however, re- 
gard the present state of things in higher eduea- 
tion with smug satisfaction, in order to appre- 


ciate the advantages of a college education when 
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those advantages are bestowed upon people who 
are capable of profiting by them. 

In depriving some of its best people of the 
opportunity for schooling beyond the high-schoo] 
level, the community is suffering a social and eco. 
nomic loss. Society can not afford to forego the 
contributions which some of these able people 
might make if the path leading to positions of 
responsibility and trust in the community were 
smoothed through education. 

This problem of reducing the importance of 
the financial factor in the selective process jg 
being approached in various ways. President 
Conant feels that selection of college material 
on a financial basis has worked to the particular 
detriment of the professions. Harvard’s answer 
to the problem, and the answer of many private 
universities, is scholarship aid to deserving stu- 
dents. Public support of higher education 
through the medium of the state university is 
another approach to the problem. But in this 
area, the problem of furnishing educational 
opportunity to able young people without suffi- 
cient resources must be squarely faced by the 
private universities. Many of these, because of 
limited endowment, can, unfortunately, furnish 
only a very limited amount of scholarship aid. 
The University of Buffalo falls in the latter cate- 
gory. Our scholarship and loan funds permit 
us to help only a fraction of those who deserve 
aid. 

The university’s search for at least a partial 
remedy for this unfortunate situation has led to 
the adoption of a work-study plan. In its broad 
outlines, our plan bears a strong resemblance to 
similar plans now in effect, notably those of 
Antioch College and the University of Cincin- 
nati. To these institutions we are indebted for 
the basic elements of the plan. 

A brief résumé of the plan will probably be ot 
interest to the reader. The participating stu- 
dents will spend alternate four-month periods 
at work and at school. Each job will be filled by 
a pair of students. While one member of the 
pair works, the other will attend school. At 
the end of four months the two paired students 
will change places—-one will take over the job 
while the other attends school. For example, 
student A of a pair will work from October 
first to February first. Student B will attend 
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school full time during this period. On Febru- 
ary first, student B will take over the job for 
a four-month period, while student A attends 
school full time in one of the day divisions of 
the university. The dates of change, October 
first and February first, correspond with the 
opening dates of the two regular semesters, so 
that no special elasses for work-study students 
need be scheduled. 

During the periods in which he is employed, 
excepting the summer period, the participant 
in the plan will attend Millard Fillmore College 
(the evening sehool division of the university) 
one or two nights a week. Each participant will 
be free during the summer period every other 
year so that he may attend the six-week summer 
session of the university. His time will be his 
own during the remaining ten weeks of this 
period. By these means a work-study student 
will be able to complete the regular four-year 
program leading to a university degree in five 
years. The work-study student may enroll in 
either the College of Arts and Sciences or the 
School of Business Administration. All the 
usual fields of specialization in these colleges will 
be open to him. 

Because the university wishes to help those 
high-school graduates of exceptional ability who 
are financially handicapped, and because the 
opportunities for employment are limited, a can- 
didate must ordinarily be in the highest fifth of 
his graduating elass, and must offer evidence that 
his means are insufficient to enable him to pay 
the regular tuition. It is at this point that one 
ol the significant differences between the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo’s work-study plan and other 
similar plans appears. The emphasis which we 
are placing upon high scholarship and financial 
need implies no eriticism of the philosophy 
which stresses the educational advantages of 
gaining practical experience concurrently with 
schooling—a feature emphasized in other plans 
of like character. Indeed, so far as possible, 
the student will be placed in the type of work 
which most nearly approaches his field of study. 
This will be done, however, only to the extent 
to which it is feasible. It does not mean that 
there must be any direct correlation between the 
student’s work and his academic interests. 

Uur chief concern is the cooperation of in- 
“ustry and the university in assisting these 





young people who could not obtain a college 
edueation except under the facilities of the work- 
study-plan. Business and industry will make 
their contribution through furnishing the stu- 
dents with employment. The university’s contri- 
bution is a tuition scholarship of $220 for the 
five-year course or approximately 15 per cent. 
of the total. 

Since our main objective demands that the 
work-study program be confined to a carefully 
selected group of students, the plan will never 
take the place of the regular full-time four-year 
curricula of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the School of Business Administration. 

As is the case in other programs of a similar 
nature, a participant in the work-study plan 
ean not ordinarily hope to be completely self- 
supporting. His wages, however, will probably 
be sufficient to cover his tuition and all other 
expenses exclusive of room and board. Thus, 
participation in the plan will, in most cases, be 
possible only for residents of this area who ean 
live at home. As to the wages which the stu- 
dent will be able to command, much depends, 
of course, upon his ability, previous experience, 
the occupation in which he is engaged, and gen- 
eral business conditions. It would seem reason- 
able to assume, however, that the student’s earn- 
ing capacity would increase as he gained ex- 
perience. 

Obviously, the suecessful placement of stu- 
dents in business and industry is basic to the 
success of the work-study plan. The university 
realizes that at the present level of business 
activity, local cooperating enterprises, much as 
they may wish to support the plan, may not 
be in a position to furnish employment to many 
of these students. But the need for the plan is 
even greater during such a period than it would 
be under more normal conditions. Furthermore, 
so favorable has been the response of the busi- 
ness leaders who have been interviewed that the 
university feels justified in introducing the plan 
at this time, with the hope that as the worth of 
the program is demonstrated, and as business 
conditions improve, the facilities of the plan 
can be made available to a larger number of 
students. 

NorMAN Burns, 
Assistant Director, Work-Study Plan 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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QUOTATIONS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


PRIMARY education is receiving at present a 
good deal of attention from all thinking men 
and educeationists in this century, and its com- 
pulsory introduction in the various provinces 
formed one of the main planks on which the 
last provincial elections were fought and won. 


The various governments in the provinces in 
British India holding office for the first time 
on a popular vote under the India Act of 1935 
are solemnly pledged to it in their respective 
provinees, and steps are being taken and ways 
and means devised to surmount the difficulties in 
the way, which seem now to be more serious 
than they were at first expected. The Central 
Board of Education appointed a committee to 
consider certain questions connected with the 
administration and control of primary educa- 
tion. The committee was presided over by the 
Honorable Mr. B. G. Kher, Chief Minister of 
the Bombay Government, and it ineluded, be- 
the Edueational Commissioner with the 
Government provincial di- 
rectors of publie instruction. They recently 
submitted their report to the board. An ad- 
visory board on vernacular education for each 


sides 


of India, several 


province, an improved government inspectorate 
with powers to control, a survey of the existing 
schools, and progressive advance in the intro- 
duction of compulsory primary education—these 
are some of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

The advisory board to be set up in each prov- 
ince will consist of not more than seven mem- 
bers, of whom one at least will be a woman, 
with the Minister of Education as the chairman. 
The members of this board should be appointed 
by the ministry. It will not be the function of 
the board to deal with the technique of teaching 
but with the wider questions of expansion, con- 
trol and administration of vernacular education 
and with the financial aspect of these questions. 

The committee are of opinion that an im- 
proved government inspectorate is at present 
necessary to improve the administration of pri- 
mary edueation. Every district inspector should 
be a member of the Provincial Service. Unless 
a special administrative officer is appointed, the 
inspector should act as the administrative officer 


of the local body in all matters affecting yer. 
nacular education. All questions of transfer, 
appointment, dismissal and increments should 
be decided by him in consultation with the 
Divisional Inspector in the case of Anglo-ver. 
nacular teachers. In all matters concerning 
women teachers, the district inspectress should 
have the same powers. The inspectorate should 
be appointed by the Government. 

The committee do not recommend the intro- 
duction of universal compulsory primary edu. 
eation, for that would create more difficulties 
than it would solve, apart from the question of 
“appallingly high” expenditure it would entail 
upon the provincial exchequer. They therefore 
urge that, as the 75 per cent. of the money now 
spent on primary education is sheer waste, it 
be prevented and that the funds at present 
available would obviously suffice for a great ex- 
tension. The mere passing of a Compulsory 
Edueation Act even in those areas where com- 
pulsion is considered desirable will not in 
itself either bring children to schools or keep 
them there. The effective administration of the 
act is necessary. 

We are of opinion, the committee observe, 
that a much more rapid advance in compulsory 


primary edueation is possible in many provinces 


and that the best lines of advance are similar to 
those of the Punjab (and other provinces) 
where compulsion is applied not to the province 
as a whole, perhaps not even to municipalities, 
but to village areas where the majority of the 
children already attend school and to selected 
wards of a municipality. We should like to see 
all provinces make a survey of the existing 
schools as has been or is being carried out by 
the United Provinces and Madras with a view 
to the wiser location of schools, the improvement 
of inefficient schools, the closure of unnecessary 
ones and the amalgamation of others. It shoul 
not then be diffieult after a survey and study of 
different districts to formulate a _ program 
spread over a number of years, whieh should 
aim not only at the development of primary 
education in those districts, but also to the ex 
tension of compulsion. Such a survey should 
be carried out by the Government inspectors 12 
consultation with the local education authority. 
—Science and Culture. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF FAMILIES SUP- 
PLYING HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Tus article deals with the economie status of 
families which supply pupils to eleven Illinois 
and eleven white Georgia high schools, as status 
may be judged by such facters as travel, domes- 
tie servants and eonveniences in the home, in 
relation to one another and to paternal vocation. 


TELEPHONE, ELectric LIGHTS AND 
Rapio at HoME 


Table I presents data on telephones, electric 
lights and radios at home. 


TABLE I 


GRADE AND SEX OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO WHETHER 
Tury HAVE A TELEPHONE, ELECTRIC LIGHTS, OR 
A Rapio AT HOME 
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Ist: 

Boys (113-256) 30.6 44.5 69.4 66.3 60.4 56.1 
Girls (137-295) 31.9 52.9 68.6 66.1 61.1 61.3 
4th: 

Boys (120-176) 49.6 63.6 72.7 60.2 69.4 58.4 
Girls (114-187) 40.7 659.0 66.8 63.7 62.1 68.1 
All Grades: 

Boys (449-859) 37.9 52.5 72.4 65.1 66.8 58.9 
Girls (501-967) 34.5 55.0 66.6 65.6 60.0 63.2 





ltoughly one third of the Georgia and one half 
of the Illinois pupils report telephones. A 
larger percentage of Illinois than of Georgia 
pupils live on farms, which may make telephones 
seem more important, although studies of living 
standards indieate few telephones in Georgia 
farm homes. Farm residence may also be a 
factor in the smaller pereentage of Illinois than 
ot Georgia pupils reporting eleetrie lights. 

Approximately two thirds of the pupils, both 
sexes and states, have electrie lights, whereas 
ouly three fifths have radios. The higher per- 
centage of seniors than of freshmen having tele- 
phones and radios suggests economic selection 
between freshman and senior years. 

Roughly the same pereentage of pupils in both 
states, neglecting sex, report radios, although 
99.6 per cent. of Illinois families had radios in 





1930, as compared with 9.9 per cent. of Georgia 
families.1 Even aside from the colored popula- 
tion, these data suggest that regarding radios the 
Georgia pupils reporting are less typical of all 
youth of the state than are the Illinois pupils. 

In Georgia a higher percentage of boys than 
of girls have both phones and radios, whereas in 
Illinois the reverse is true. In Illinois girls do 
less non-school work? and more leisure-time book 
reading® than boys, which might be in keeping 
with greater leisure for radio and telephone. 
This, however, does not explain the situation re- 
garding Georgia boys. An earlier article,* how- 
ever, suggested that relative to females, males 
seem more dominant in Georgia than in Illinois 
culture, and that in Georgia pupils of either sex 
represent a slightly higher economic status than 
in Illinois. Possibly, relative to girls, boys in 
Georgia enjoy such conveniences more than in 
Illinois, and exert more influence in their being 
provided in the home. 


TELEPHONES, Rapios, SERVANTS AND TRAVEL, 
RELATIVE TO VOCATION 


Economie status and social values can some- 
times be judged by relative emphasis on different 
conveniences. Pertinent data, for Georgia only, 
appear in Table II. 

Few pupils report telephones but no radios, 
in proportion to those reporting radios but no 
phones. Relative annual cost and extent of 
utility of the two items are probable factors here. 
Among pupils having radios, with or without 
telephones, girls more generally than boys report 
servants. In terms of numbers reporting, farm- 
ers with telephones and persons in managerial 
and professional vocations without them are 
minor exceptions. 

No good reason appears why a larger per- 
centage of boys than girls in Georgia should 
report phones and radios, when a larger per- 
centage of girls report servants. Possibly 


1 Ellwood P. Cubberley and Walter Crosby Eells, 
‘*An Introduction to the Study of Education,’’ p. 
378. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 

2 Harold H. Punke, ‘‘ High Schools and Social 
Status.’’ Unpublished. 

3 Harold H. Punke, The Library Quarterly, 7: 
332-42, July, 1937. 

4 Harold H. Punke, School Review, 44: 597-607, 
October, 1936. 
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TABLE II 


VOCATION OF GEORGIA FATHERS IN RELATION TO TRAVEL* By PUPILS AND TO PRESENCE OF RADIOS, TELEPHONES 
AND DoMESTIC SERVANTS IN THE HOMES 








Vocation of father in relation to travel, 
telephone and radio 


Status regarding servants 





Number 


Percentage expecti 
reporting Percentage having becting 


servants in par- ‘*® have servants 
ental hens in own future 
home 





Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 





Fathers—Unskilled and skilled laborers : 
Pupils travel 
Pupils do not travel 
Have phone and radio 
Have phone but no radio 
Have no phone but have radio 
Have no phone and no radio 
Fathers—Farmers : 
Pupils travel 
Pupils do not travel 
Have phone and radio 
Have phone but no radio 
Have no phone but have radio 
Have no phone and no radio 


Fathers—Mechanics, clerical workers, merchants : 
Pupils travel 
Pupils do not travel 
Have phone and radio 
Have phone but no radio 
Have no phone but have radio 
Have no phone and no radio 


Fathers—Managerial and professional : 
Pupils travel 
Pupils do not travel 
Have phone and radio 
Have phone but no radio 
Have no phone but have radio 
Have no phone and no radio 
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* “Travel” as used in this study means having been at least 500 miles away from home. 


families with daughters in high school employ 
servants to free the daughters from household 
duties and hope thereby to maintain greater 
prestige for them, whereas with sons parallel 
family resources are spent on telephones and 
radios. 

Among laborers and farmers, a considerably 
higher percentage of girls, with radios but no 
phones, expect to have servants in their own 
future homes, than of girls representing these 
vocations who have both radios and phones. The 
opposite relationship holds for the last two voca- 
tional categories; t.e., a smaller percentage of 
those without phones expect to have servants. 
Possibly the situation regarding the first two 
categories is a hope of raising social status 
through marriage or otherwise, or a reflection of 
social] discrimination of which they now think 
themselves victims, whereas within the last two 
eategories the presence of phones or servants 
may result from choice in which economies is 
less important. 

When data are classified on the basis of travel, 
girls, both with and without travel, report ser- 
vants in a greater percentage of cases than boys, 


particularly among laborers and _ farmers. 
Among laborers, girls who have not traveled 


‘expect to have servants to a greater extent than 


others. This seems partly hope. In the other 
three vocational categories, girls who have trav- 
eled indicate a higher percentage expectation 
regarding servants than do others. 

The data regarding servants were originally 
tabulated according to whether servants were 
had regularly or occasionally. This tabulation 
indicated, as one might expect, that in moving 
down the table from one vocational group to 
another there was an increase in percentage 
reporting servants regularly. Moreover, pupils 
without travel come, on the whole, from homes 
having servants less regularly than do pupils 
with travel. Exceptions appeared among the 
first two vocational groups, suggesting that 
such homes the presence of servants is rated 
higher relative to travel, than in other homes. 


VOCATION OF FATHER AND Non-SCHOOL WorK 


Data, for both states, appear in Table III, 
concerning the relation of father’s vocation to 
non-school work by pupils. 
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In each sex, state, and vocational category, a 
larger percentage of pupils report 5 to 14 hours 
work than any other amount. Among Georgia 
pupils, somewhat larger percentages appear in 
the larger-amount categories, than among Illinois 
pupils. Nevertheless, a fairly high degree of 
similarity appears regarding the amount of work 
reported by pupils representing the different 
voeations and states. This, however, refers only 
to pupils who work. There might be wider voca- 
tional or state differences regarding the per- 
centage of total pupils who report no work.® 
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VocaATION OF FATHER AND LEISURE- 
Time READING 


Table IV shows the relationship of father’s 
vocation to leisure-time book reading done by 
pupils. 

A refined tabulation according to vocation was 
made, for both Tables III and IV, breaking the 
first category into two groups, the third into 
three and the fourth into two, before setting up 
categories as at present. The refined tabulation 
showed marked differences between children of 


TABLE III 


VocATION OF FATHER IN RELATION TO AMOUNT OF NoN-SCHOOL WORK DONE BY PUPILS IN GEORGIA AND ILLINOIS 
HIGH SCHOOLS, By SEX OF PUPIL 








Vocation of father and hours work done 


Pupils by sex and state 








per week by pupil Boys Girls 
Ga. Til. Ga. Ill. 
Unskilled and skilled labor: 
Number of pupils reporting ......---eeseccecseees 107 235 41 201 
Percentage distribution : Under 5 hrs. work... 9.3 27.2 19.5 $3.3 
—14 o yt a 50.5 52.8 16.3 51.7 
15-24 i nae eee 19.6 12.8 22.0 6.5 
25 hrs. or over ...... 20.6 1.2 2.2 8.5 
Farmer : 
Number Of pairi@ POGGIO ¢ o:d:006< osns ee cecese ed 115 187 89 275 
Percentage distribution : Under 5 hrs. work.... 8.7 36.4 15.7 37.8 
5-14 sis eee 38.3 46.0 60.8 52.8 
15--24 “ a eee 36.5 12.8 13.4 6.5 
25 hrs. or over ...... 16.5 4.8 10.1 2.9 
Mech. & trades ; clerical ; merchants : 
Number Of PUDME VOROPURE: 6 6.6.0 did-0 40.0-6e esse ees 114 76 74 77 
Percentage distribution : Under 5 hrs. work.... 9.6 15.8 28.4 24.7 
5-14 " ieee 54.4 68.4 58.1 59.7 
15-24 e > 22.8 10.5 8.1 11.7 
25 hrs. or over ...... 13.2 5.3 5.4 3.9 
Managerial and professional : 
Nomber of (uipeill FOMGVOUNS 6. o's 6 65-6 6.6 Sarcicedcswces 50 6 28 103 
Percentage distribution : Under 5 hrs. work.... 12.0 22.9 17.9 30.1 
— si 2 a 54.0 57.3 64.3 56.3 
15-24 “ eee 4.0 5.6 10.7 6.8 
25 hra. or over .....- 20.0 7.1 6.8 








In general girls, particularly from farms, re- 
port less work than boys. With the exception 
of the labor group, the sex difference seems 
greater in Georgia than in Illinois. Sex differ- 
ence perhaps reflects narrower opportunity for 
girls, plus less vocational urge and a home atti- 
tude of favoring leisure for girls. Because of 
colored servants and other sociological factors, 
the sex differences might well be greater in 
Georgia than in Illinois. 

Children of laborers and farmers report 
slightly more work than do others, particularly 
among Georgians. Apparently, then, any differ- 
ence in amount of non-school work done by 
pupils of different vocational status, is in inverse 
ratio to eeconomie status. 


5 Cf. op. cit., The Library Quarterly. 


unskilled laborers, especially boys, and children 
of other vocational groups. In the unskilled 
labor group, 70 per cent. of the Georgia and 42 
per cent. of the Illinois boys reported under 300 
pages of reading, whereas no Georgia boy re- 
ported over 600 pages and only 11 per cent. and 
27 per cent. of the Illinois boys reported 601 to 
900 and over 900 pages respectively. Perhaps 
this difference between children of unskilled 
laborers and other children can be explained 
largely in terms of home attitude toward reading, 
lighting and similar facilities suitable for it, and 
available reading material. The refined tabula- 
tion of the data of Table III, moreover, indicated 
more non-school work done by pupils represent- 
ing this than by pupils representing other voca- 
tional groups. 
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TABLE IV 


VocaTION OF FATHERS OF GEORGIA AND ILLINOIS HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS, IN RELATION TO AMOUNT OF LEIsppg. 
Time Book READING DoNE By PuPILS AT HOME* 





xe —_— 





Number of 


pupils 
Vocation of father by state 


reporting 


Sex of pupil and amount of reading done, in 
per cent. of number reporting 


301-600 601-900 
pages pages 





Over 900 
pages 


Under 
300 pages 





Boys 


Girls 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girl 





Georgia : Unskilled and skilled labor 
Farmer 

Mech., trades, clerical, merchant . 
Managerial, professional 


Illinois : Unskilled and skilled labor 
Farmer 
Mech., trades, clerical, merchant . 





Managerial, professional 

Table IV shows no clear sex pattern in regard 
to book reading by pupils in relation to paternal 
Perhaps among laborers, both states, 
girls do slightly more reading than boys. 
Georgia girls whose fathers are in managerial 


vocation. 


and professional vocations, report more reading 
than their brothers, but this is not uniformly 
true among Illinois pupils. Among children of 
farmers, both states, boys seem to do more read- 
ing than girls. 

Illinois pupils, of all vocational groups, report 
more reading than Georgia pupils. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Certain of the foregoing interpretations may 
be speculative, yet a few summary statements 
of fact seem in order. 

(1) A larger percentage of pupils, both sexes 
and both states, have electric lights than have 
radios. However, among Georgia pupils a larger 
percentage of boys than girls report both radios 
and phones, whereas the reverse is true among 
Illinois pupils. 

(2) Although a larger percentage of Georgia 
boys report phones and radios, a larger percent- 
age of girls report servants. Moreover, among 
laborers and farmers, girls without radios or 
phones expect to have servants to a greater 
extent than those with radios and phones. Like- 
wise among daughters of laborers, those who 
have not traveled expect to have servants to a 
greater extent than others. 

(3) A somewhat percentage of 
Georgia pupils expect to have servants in their 


smaller 


future homes than now live in homes having 
servants. However, girls expect to have servants 
in a larger percentage of cases than do boys of 


the same vocational group. Pupils from homes 
of higher vocational status report servants more 
regularly than do other pupils. 

(4) No great difference appears in amount of 
non-school work reported, depending on pater- 
nal vocation, although what difference there is 
indicates that children of laborers and farmers 
do more work than do other children. 

(5) Children of unskilled laborers, especially 
boys, report less leisure-time book reading than 
children of other groups. Differences among 
children of other vocational groups are less pro- 
nounced. 

Haroup H. Punke 

GEORGIA STATE WOMANS COLLEGE, 

VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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